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Poult de Soie Dress. 





it will always last, and resents the slightest inter- 
ference with its whims or its privileges ?. It will 


Tue trimming for this gray poult de soie dress | have what it likes at any cost. What an endless 
consists of folds and side-pleated ruffles of the | and thankless task it is to represent to a young 
material, gray silk fringe, and points, revers, and |- girl the common-sense fact that to put on her 
bows of light and dark gray plaid poult de soie. | warm jacket or water-proof cloak, a sensible hat 
The basque is furnished with a revers' collar of. | for her head, and a stout: pair of boots for her 
plaid material. The sleeves are slashed, and |: feet, and go cheerily out, even on the wettest or 


pleatings of plain material are 
inserted, over which points of 
plaid poult de soie are fastened. 
Pleated crépe lisse fraise and 
under-sleeves. 





SYBARITES OR 
SPARTANS. 
By tur Avtnor or “Joun Hatr- 
FAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
F we must be either Syba- 
rites or Spartans, better be 
Spartans. The harsh and rough 
upbringing of our grandmothers 
probably did less harm than the 
present system of mingled over- 
care and carelessness. If they 
thought too little of children, 
made them often poor miserable 
victims to their we now- 
adays see ourselves. vic 


to the younger generation rath- ; 
h The 


er too. much, also suffer 
—in fact, to. use the common 
phrase, are “ killed with kind- 
ness.” Parents will not see that 
a child is safer turned out to 
play in all weathers than shut 
up from the least breath of wind 
in nurseries so ill ventilated that 
the air is actually fetid. And 
people who would shudder at 
the idea of their boys and girls 
running about barefooted, take 
them (in low-necked, sleeveless 
muslin frocks, which leave ex- 
posed the most sensitive region, 
the chest and upper arm, or yel- 
vet tunics that do not reach to 
the shivering little knees)—take 
them to children’s parties, where 
they must necessarily encounter 
chills, which to the young are 
absolute death, and eat food 
which to their tender stomachs 
is all but poison. There they 
stay, in a heated room or in 
draughty passages, sitting up till 
their innocent eyes are shutting 
with sleep, or blazing with fever- 
ish and premature excitement, 
till ten, eleven, and even twelve 
o'clock, and then are carried off 
to bed. Next morning the par- 
ents wonder that poor little 'Tom- 
my is cross or Mary ill, or that 
Lucy and Charlie can not attend 
to their lessons as they ought to 
do. How should they? Whole- 
some amusement—and plenty 
of it—is essential at all ages, and 
children's society most beneficial 
to children; but that pitiful im- 
itation of the ‘‘show” society 
now cultivated by fashionable 
elders, which is slowly drifting 
downward to corrupt the chil- 
dren, ought to be resisted by 
wise parents with all their might, 
not merely on moral, but on sim- 
ply physical grounds. -Any per- 
son who gives or goes to ordi- 
nary “‘ children’s parties” of this 
sort is, I think, guilty of a whole- 
sale e of thei ts— 
worse than massacre, slow mur- 
der; for such entertainments lay 
the foundations of half the. in- 
firmities of which I write, which 
sap thé very springs of life, and 
imbitter all its enjoyments. 

If our parents sin against us in 
our childhood, how often do we 
sin ‘against ourselves in youth— 
that daring youth which thinks 
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eoldest day, will do he worm, but good, bring | talk yourself hoarse; she will not listen. The 





the roses to her chee.._ *, the sunshine to her | one thing she likes, the other she does not like; 
spitit ; whereas to cower over the fire in ‘a warm | and therefore she does the first, and will not do 


woolen dress, and then undress herself for a ball | the second. 


—to danee till she is heated and exhausted, and 


Young men, also, they will go their own way, 


then go and sit on the stairs or by an open win- | sow their wild oats—and reap them. I do not 
dow: to cool herself—is more than folly, it is in- | speak of extreme cases of reckless dissipation, 
sanity! » But you, poor mother’ or. aunt, might | upon which retribution follows only too swift and 








POULT DE SOIE DRESS. 








sure, but of small dissipations— 
petty sins. A young fellow will 
dance till four in the morning 
several times a week, when he 
knows that every day in the 
week he must be at his office 
at nine, and is, being an honest 
fellow who wishes to get on in 
the world. But he does not 
consider how much he takes out 
of himself in life and health and 
strength, and sometimes out of 
his master’s pocket too, for, with 
the best intentions, he can not 
possibly do his work as well as 
it ought to be done. But he 
too does what he likes best to 
do, and deludes himself that it is 
the best, and all the arguments 
in the world will never convince 
him to the contrary. 

No more will they convince 
those other sinners, whose sin 
looks so like virtue—the clever 
men, who kill themselves with 
overstudy ; the ambitions men, 
who sacrifice every thing;to the 
mad desire of getting on in the 
world; of being, not better, or 
wiser, or greater, but merely 
richer than their neighbors. 

To do work for work’s sake, 
moderately, levelly, rationally, 
so as to preserve the power of 
doing it for the longest term that 
nature allows—this, the noblest 
aim a man can start with, be- 
comes often swamped in the ig- 
noble one of working merely to 
be superior to somebody else. 
Thus many a man who has earn- 
ed or is earning enough to live 
comfortably and bring up his 
children well, and sufficiently 
well off, too, to begin with a fair 
start where their father did, goes 
on slaving and toiling, his wife 
aiding and abetting him, in or- 
der to maintain them in the 
luxury to which he has risen— 
a paternal devotion which has 
its touching phase; and yet it 
is as blind as it is foolish. The 
children would be much better 
left to make their own way and 
earn their own bread, like their 
father before them. And the 
father himself, by the time he 
has accumulated the thirty, for- 
ty, or fifty thousand which he 
has gradually learned to consid- 
er essential to happiness—she, 
sly jade! has slipped away from 
him. He catches her, but she 
is like the crushed butterfly that 
his boys catch under their caps ; 
all her beauty is gone. Utterly 
worn out with work, he can nei- 
ther enjoy life himself nor give 
enjoyment to other people. ‘The 
strain of occupation gone, his 
weariness becomes intolerable. 
The irritability that an overtask- 
ed body and mind superinduces 
in most men makes him not a 
delight, but an actual nuisance 
in his family. Those “‘ often 
infirmities” which he had once 
no time to think much about now 
rise up like murdered ghosts to 
torment him wherever he goes. 
His handsome house, his coun- 
try leisure or town pleasure, his 
abundance of friends, and his 
flourishing family are to him no 
comfort, no resource. He has 
burned the candle at both ends, 
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and now there is no light left in it; it just flickers 
a while, and then—drops out. 

I ask gts go Is this picture overdrawn? 
Do I not paint the likeness—not of one, but of 
hundreds—of rich men among our acquaintance 
in this ** golden age?” Midas himself could not 
have more bitterly applied the word. ‘The old 
king of fable whose touch turned every thing to 
gold was not more wretched than some of our 
would-be millionaires. 

For what is the use of money? Simply to be 
used; to gain a certain amount of bodily com- 
fort, for which the poor failing body is, as it gets 
older, only too thankful; and an equal share of 
intellectual pleasures and tastes, which money 
only can fally supply. Beyond that no man can 
spend, or ought to spend, by pa himself. And 
even this, carefully omployed, will always leave 
a large margin for the keenest pleasure of all— 
the money that is spent upon other people. 

Idleness may be a great folly, but overwork, to 
no nobler end than to get rich, is a great crime. 
And the men who commit it and the women 
who encourage them in it deserve all they get 
in the secret miseries that underlie all their splen- 
dors. What these are they know. The indi- 
gestions of their dinner parties, the weariness of 
their balls, the worry of their servants, the rival- 
ries of their neighbors. Who that looks at them 
as sitting, pallid and cross, in their grand car- 
riages, or watches fc discontent into which their 
bland dinner-table face falls the moment the 
smile is off it, or notices the scarcely veiled re- 
lief of the polite adieu with which such an enter- 
tainment is ended—*‘ and a good thing it’s over,” 
say both host and guest in their secret hearts— 
who that takes quiet heed of all this can help 
feeling that such magnificence has cost very dear ? 
Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. The Paradise 
may be fair enough outside, but “the trail of the 
serpent is over it all.” 
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0B With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 

for August 28 was sent out gratuitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with fine engravings, and containing 
an installment of MIsS BRADDON’S new novel, 
“ DEAD MEN’s SHOES.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for September 4, containing a “ FARM 
LEGEND,” éy WILL CARLETON, with several fine 
wood-cuts. 





CONVENTIONALISM. 


HE much-used word conventional has a 
far wider signification now than for- 
merly. From«its original precise applica- 
tion to a specific agreement by compact it 
has been extended so largely as to compre- 
hend what is generally concurred in by so- 
ciety. It embraces all that is vaguely un- 
derstood by usage, custom, and fashion, and 
is applied indiscriminately to the manifold 
prescriptions of these sovereign rulers of 
eonduct. Dress, manners, social observ- 
ances, modes of living, education, professed 
opinions, conversation, and even the rites 
of religion and the regulation of the indi- 
vidual life, are all greatly controlled by 
conventionalism, in the sense now popular- 
ly accepted, It would be Quixotic to shiv- 
er a lance against every obstacle this uni- 
versal presence opposes to any romantic 
pursuit of the true ideal of life. It is too 
obvious a fact to be entirely ignored, and 
its giants are too evidently substantial 
windmills to be always beaten down. The 
affectation of ignorance and the attempt at 
resistance will be sure to bring us more 
drubbing and bruises than ever befell the 
famous Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 
A compliance with what is conventional 
commends itself by its convenience to our 
acceptation as the ordinary rule of outward 
life, and if confined, as it should be, to dress 
and social observance, may be yielded with- 
out any moral or intellectual degradation. 
When it is allowed, however, to govern opin- 
ion and control the more serious actions of 
the individual, it becomes fatal to all inde- 
pendence and mental and spiritual progress. 
The tendency of modern civilization, with 
its increasing associative and co-operative 
influences, is to become more and more con- 
ventional. For the convenience of working 
together for the common purposes of society 
a certain uniformity of method as well as 
principle of action has become essential. In 
a popular form of government like our own 
this tendency is especially active, and it will 
be remarked that Americans resemble each 
other more than any other people. Mixed 
as our race is, each individual bears unmis- 





takably the national brand, and the Stars 
and Stripes are as visible in every charac- 
teristic as if he literally wrapped himself 
(according to his annual Fourth of July 
promise) in the flag of the United States. 
We Americans all feed alike, dress alike, 
talk alike, and act alike. Our virtues as 
well as vices are of the same uniform stamp, 
and their nationality is so immediately rec- 
ognized abroad that the individual who ex- 
hibits them is never credited with the one 
or blamed for the other; our country alone 
gets all the praise, if praise there be, and 
has to take the whole censure, of which, 
God knows, there is no stint. An invent- 
ive genius contrives a machine or a system 
by which entire spheres of art and com- 
merce are revolutionized and the whole 
world benefited; but if he should be one of 
our fellow-citizens, no European recognizes 
in him the creative power and beneficent 
action, but expresses his reluctant admira- 
tion in a general and vague acknowledg- 
ment of American enterprise. A low, rich 
fellow from the United States on his tray- 
els in Europe, who jingles the money in his 
pocket within the hearing of every gaping 
stranger, is not simply scorned as one of the 
many of his kind to be found all over the 
world, but the land of his birth is held re- 
sponsible for the individual vice, and de- 
nounced as universally vulgar. So, accord- 
ing to the foreign censor, especially the 
Englishman, it is America which taiks big, 
and not merely the blustering Yankee who 
is stuffing his ears with puffy platitudes; 
80, also, it is our country, and not the dirty 
specimen of it, that is tracked from station 
to station all over Europe by the trail of 
tobacco juice. This, we need hardly say, is 
unfair; and let us hope that there is no ex- 
tenuation for the injustice in this respect 
but in the fact of the general similarity of 
our countrymen, due to their excessive sub- 
jection to conventionalism. 

That large class of our people known as 
respectable, and which prides itself so much 
upon being thus recognized, owes all its so- 
cial importance to a strict conformity to the 
conventional. Its costume is cut according 
to the uniform pattern, and its actions nev- 
er vary from the rule of conduct prescribed, 
so that a line of Prussian soldiers can hard- 
ly be more precisely arranged and evenly 
moved. This uniformity, however favora- 
ble to decorum of mien and steadiness of 
action, is discouraging to all individual and 
eccentric movement which may in any de- 
gree disarrange the fixedness and regularity 
of the mass. Respectability becomes thus 
the most conservative element of society, 
and it would be as unreasonable to expect 
a new idea to be evolved out of it as a tree 
to germinate from the heart of a granite 
rock. If it has the vices of its characteris- 
tic conservatism, it has, as can not be de- 
nied, its virtues also. Respectable people 
do not, it is true, disturb their composure 
or that of their fellows with revolutionary 
agitation, whether for the purpose of social 
or political reform, but they adhere to the 
old principles of law and order, sit patiently 
on grand juries, smile approvingly on gal- 
lant policemen, keep their door fronts toler- 
ably well swept, and though they may, in 
common with the universal infirmity of hu- 
man nature, strive to wriggle out of a large 
percentage of their responsibility, do finally 
accept the inevitable, and pay down their 
taxes. 

There are certain forms of phrase which 
have become so wholly conventional that 
they have lost all their original meaning, 
and are used in an exclusively ceremonious 
sense. Take, for example, the ordinary 
epistolary correspondence. Much of it is 
entirely conventional in expression. No 
one pretends that “ My dear Sir,” “My dear 
madam,” “Your obedient servant,” “Yours 
truly,” “Faithfully yours,” “I have the hon- 
or to be,” “ Will you do me the honor ?” etc., 
ete., of the every-day note and letter have 
any signification corresponding in the least 
with the endearment, devotion, and conde- 
scension the phrases used originally signi- 
fied. 

Much ofthe staple of modern talk is made 
up of like phrases, which, though composed 
often of emphatic words, are merely con- 
ventional platitudes, as flat as stale soda- 
water. There are expressions of the most 
solemn import originally, which, in fact, 
were the utterances of prayer, that have 
been used so much as mere conventional 
cuds of conversation that all sueculency of 
meaning has been chewed out of them. Here 
is an apt illustration: One of the captains 
of the famous line of packéts between New 
York and Liverpool had for a passenger a 
divine whose zeal had earned for him the 
privilege of a health trip to Europe. A ter- 
rible storm raged for many days, during 
which the ship suffered so greatly that it 
seemed at one time certain that she would 
founder. The conscientious skipper thought 
it his duty to announce the event, of which 
there was such immediate prospect, to his 
passenger; and bethinking himself of his 





clerical character, he solemnly accosted the 
divine and said, “Reverend Sir, in half an 
hour you will be in paradise.” “God for- 
bid!” was the quick and startled rejoinder 
of the poor parson. 





THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


F any where there were to be found 

among men a parallel to the Good Shep- 

herd, how instinctively should we all turn 
for it to our family physician! 

Who is there that, like him, seems to 
stand between us and the outer darkness ? 
Who is there that, like him, knows our frame 
and the dust of which we are made? Who 
is there to whom, as to him, we confess our 
defects, and with whom we make capital 
out of our weaknesses? He is to us the vis- 
ible representative of the dispenser of life 
and death; we hang upon his word for sen- 
tence or reprieve; when he comes in at the 
door we feel as though he brought safety in 
with him; when he goes by the window we 
send our blessing after him. 

He is but a man; he pursues a science 
founded on shifting sands; his work is 
largely experimental, and in many places 
he gropes in a more than twilight gloom. 
But to our ignorant helplessness his limited 
knowledge seems to be the clear sight of a 
god, his slightest averment a thing to treas- 
ure up and consider carefully for its store 
of truth, his decision an affair as immutable 
as the laws of the universe. If we die, we 
cling to his hand as we step into the dark 
river, while he is like the comforting rod 
and staff of Scripture ; if we live, we feel as 
though it were through his determination 
and because of his effort. 

Not that we ignore, by any means, the 
great and merciful Power behind him; but 
we recognize him as the agent of that Pow- 
er, who has put into his hands, as it were, 
the issues of birth and the grave. 

The doctor, indeed, seems to us unlike all 
other men. He is impersonal as a spirit. 
We send for him in our troubles; we go to 
him with our grievances; we confess to him 
the ailments we would hide from all the 
world; we no more try to “put the best 
foot forward” with him than we would if he 
were omniscient, for we are aware that un- 
less he sees us as we are he can afford us no 
aid. He, indeed, and no other, is the “Tomb 
of Secrets.” He is acquainted with the in- 
ner recesses of households, with the histo- 
ries of tortured lives; he knows over what 
home peace broods ; he knows where neglect 
and contention and abuse work havoc, and 
where the dark strains run in the blood 
from generation to generation, to reveal 
themselves some day in foul fungus or dis- 
traught brain. To all he brings a consola- 
tion of his own, a delicate sympathy, a prom- 
ise of the whole that he has, an assurance 
of best effort, a sense that every thing which 
skill and science can do is being done, and 
that the rest is only in the hands of God. 

And when we are in the dreadful presence 
of some sickness whose unknown issues 
touch upon the awful mysteries of death, 
who is there that comes into the room so 
like the commander of the forces of light 
scattering those of darkness as the family 
physician? Who seems, like him, to be the 
actual vicegerent of the great spirit of good 
fighting the inroads of evil? How he la- 
bors, how indefatigable he is, how he suffers 
with us, and wrestles with fate for us! He 
rises in the dead of night, perhaps to walk 
through furious storm, perhaps to skate 
over frozen rivers, perhaps to drive miles in 
biting wintry winds. Light comes in with 
him then out of the thick darkness, In the 
morning he brings in the outside vigor of 
the healthy world. He is sure to come and 
give us re-assurance just when the sun is 
departing and taking all our little cheer 
with him as the dreadful night sets in 
again. And when the balance hangs so that 
a hair's weight may incline it either way, 
up into the happy light or down into the 
dark region whiére all abandon hope, then 
he spends sleepless nights beside us, discards 
less serious matters, is away only on flying 
visits, makes our woes his own, and mani- 
fests on his errand of mercy all the devotion 
of love. 

And what motives are they that urge him 
to this sublime unselfishness, this work and 
suffering? Not money, or the love of it; 
for he is paid at best but a pittance, and 
seldom collects the half of his dues. Not 
fame; for when his day is done, and he lies 
down for his long and well-earned rest, his 
name soon follows him, or lives only in the 
grateful recollection of the generation he 
has served and saved. In almost any other 
path in life he could acquire far more of 
either of these perishable things with infi- 
nitely less cost to himself. It can, then, be 
only the love of science and the love of his 
fellow-men that spur him to this heroic 
duty, to this unfailing self-sacrifice; and, 
beyond his success from day to day, the 
chief reward he has is that his very work at 





once refines and enlarges his nature, and 
gives his soul all the time a stronger and 
nobler existence. 

Never, then, can we pay or attempt to 
pay to our family physician the obligation 
of gratitude that we owe him. His steady 
labor, his enthusiastic research, his utter 
self-forgetfulness, his spontaneous sympa- 
thy, his unfailing tenderness—neither gold 
nor gifts, neither words nor acts, can ever 
make the account even with him for the ab- 
negation and surrender such things imply ; 
and all that we can do is with our whole 
hearts to acknowledge the debt. 





SOCIETIES OF RURAL ART AND 
RURAL TASTE, 


T is twenty-two years since a lady of 
Western Massachusetts founded the first 
Village Improvement Association in Amer- 
ica. Perhaps she brought back the sugges- 
tion from Heidelberg; where such care is 
lavished on the preservation of the famous 
castle and the adornment of streets and 
grounds that a thousand fcreigners are 
charmed into a permanent residence in that 
beautiful German city. Perhaps that sense 
of the unloveliness of our average rural life 
which every where oppresses cultivated per- 
sons moved her to attempt a reform. 

Her method was a simple one. By per- 
sonal solicitation and eloquence she inspired 
her neighbors with a sympathetic desire for 
beautiful surroundings. Presently a work- 
ing organization was established under the 
name of the Laurel Hill Association, whose 
office was to beautify the town. Its fee of 
membership was small; its duties were not 
burdensome. Once a year it made holiday, 
and celebrated itself most modestly in the 
romantic woodland from which it took its 
name. 

When it completed its majority it looked 
back on twenty-one years of such good 
works as ought to be both inspiration and 
example to all country folk. Streets had 
been widened, graded, lined with trees. The 
hap-hazard gutters, with their fringe of rag- 
ged turf, the ugly throats of the little bridges 
which so disfigure country roads, had been 
reformed altogether. In place of staring 
bridge guards, painted white, were vine- 
wreathed rustic railings or fanciful iron 
balustrades. Round some huge old way- 
side tree a rustic staircase climbed to a 
quaint balcony among the boughs, where 
the wayfarer might rest. The neglected 
“ green” was translated into a verdant park. 
The forlorn New England grave-yard had 
become a shaded, blossoming, grassy ceme- 
tery, full of bird-song and fragrance and rest. 

A'l this was public work, but it inspired 
a private enthusiasm which doubled its suc- 
cess. Every garden and door-yard in the 
town disclosed aspirations toward the beau- 
tiful, fulfilled or struggled after in turf and 
flowers. Ifa house were to be repainted, it 
seemed to put off, with its painful white- 
lead and Paris green, the old bare life of 
unchanging labor, and to put on, with its 
modest livery of cool browns or grays, the 
new life of esthetic impulse and occasional 
leisure, of books and croquet. In short, the 
whole tone of the village life was pitched in 
a nobler key. 

Besides these gains, a missionary spirit 
had spread abroad the knowledge of this 
gospel of rural beauty. In other villages 
of Massachusetts, in many towns of Con- 
necticut, in New York, and in far-away Wis- 
consin, shoots from the parent tree have 
taken root and flourished. These societies 
are made up of men and women of all de- 
grees of wealth and culture, whose bond of 
union is a desire for rural embellishment. 
Membership is obtained by paying a fee of 
one dollar, or by planting a certain number 
of way-side trees. Perhaps a monthly meet- 
ing is held at the houses of the members in 
alphabetical order, where, after a simple 
supper, some topic of rural art, previously 
assigned, undergoes thorough discussion. 
The result is seen not only in the growing 
loveliness of the hamlet, but in a more ge- 
nial and cultivated social life. 

The value of beauty can not always be 
reckoned in day-book and ledger. In these 
instances its presence or absence is a simple 
matter of profit and loss. Real estate has 
steadily and greatly advanced in all the 
towns which cherish a society of rural art. 
Wealth and culture have been attracted to 
them from without. Their hotels are crowd- 
ed with summer boarders. Every citizen is 
the richer for this enlisting of the gracious 
agencies of nature to work while he sleeps. 

But an immaterial wealth has been added 
to the community which no figures repre- 
sent. The educational value of this esthetic 
spirit can hardly be overestimated. Char- 
acter is largely due to its surroundings. 
The well-ordered home, where beauty and 
culture are a perpetual presence, develops 
children into refined men and women. Sen- 
suality, coarseness, the vulgar satisfactions 
of the world, do not fascinate them, because 
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they measure enjoyment by intellectual and 
artistic standards. The esthetic village 
does for its citizens what the esthetic home 
does for its inmates. It makes the conduct 
of daily life a constant education. It calls 
on its very highways and hedges to teach 
that love of neatness, order, harmony, and 
beauty which leads to the highest civiliza- 
tion. 

From the country the city constantly re- 
cruits its wasting mental and moral force. 
The qualities which the young rustic takes 
to the pavements are the qualities which 
are shaping our national life. Through 
trade, politics, the professions, journalism, 
their image and superscription are every 
where imprinted. Our young men and 
women, therefore, ought to desire the life 
of towns above that of the country, chiefly 
because they there attain a broader culture 
and wider usefulness to their kind, com- 
mand larger industries and more beneficial 
outlays of intellectual power. 

As it is, they long for the cities because 
these seem to offer them that share in the 
graces and amenities of existence, in its 
brilliancy and fullness, their need of which 
the average village existence steadily ig- 
nores. They seek to escape from the bond- 
age of the country to the freedom of the 
town, and their uncultured incapacity too 
often finds that freedom a bitter slavery. 

This eagerness to crowd into cities, to 
live always in the public eye, is an unhope- 
ful tendency. But scolding will not rem- 
edy it. The town is desired because it 
seems desirable. When we make the coun- 
try lovable, we may be sure that it will be 
loved. This is the mission of these socie- 
ties of rural taste and art. The beanty 
which they cherish for its own sake brings 
wealth. That wealth brings culture. That 
culture demands the satisfaction of books 
and music. And the village library and 
village concert-room have, in more than 
one instance, grown out of an experiment 
in way-side tree-planting. 

This whole work of rural embellishnent 
must be begun, at least, by women. There 
is hardly a village in the land where two 
or three earnest and persevering souls might 
not awaken the spirit and intelligence of 
reform. The great lack of our national cul- 
ture is the absence of the «esthetic sense. 
Without it we may live honestly, but we 
can not live highly. Those of us who are 
rich enough in wisdom and money go to 
Europe for the education of its galleries, 
its sculpture, its monuments, its architect- 
ure. Glories like these we can not hope to 
see upon American soil. They have grown 
out of conditions, have been fostered by in- 
fluences, alien to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. The gracious daily life of a vast 
people must be the expression of our na- 
tional art. And they are the best citizens 
who soonest set their faces toward this high 
calling. 














NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL’ BONNETS. 


ONNETS of regular shape, with strings, are 
provided by French milliners almost to the 
exclusion of round hats. The strings are not 
necessarily tied in front, but may be fastened be- 
hind or passed around the neck in the way tulle 
is now done. ‘There is a fancy for making the 
bonnets of the demi-season of velvet and silk, 
without flowers or feathers. This is a natural 
reaction after the profusion of flowers worn dur- 
ing the summer, and will not last after the gay 
winter season begins. ‘There are other imported 
bonnets for autumn completely trimmed with 
birds’ wings. Sometimes six wings are on each 
side of the bonnet. ‘Ihese are the small wings 
of larks, starlings, and blackbirds, and are sold 
in pairs, as the right and left wing must be placed 
in natural position. Still another capricious trim- 
ming is wings a /a Mercure—a pair of wings ar- 
ranged at the back just as they are on Mercury's 
cap. Birds will also be much used for trimming. 
These are quite large birds, such as pigeons, the 
bird-of-the-isles, the lophophore, and various oth- 
ers with bronzed shaded plumage. French mil- 
liners poise these in most fantastic ways. ‘Thus 
a large bluebird is placed low on the back of the 
bonnet with outspread wings, as if flying down; 
in his beak he catches up the long ribbon strings 
that are tied behind. Sometimes a gray pigeon 
nestles close against the right side of the bon- 
net; in others, only the head and breast of the 
pigeon are used; a bandeau is made of seven or 
eight tiny humming-birds, 

Touffes or clusters of roses is the new floral 
trimming. This is three soft roses crushed to- 
gether and made the centre of long-looped bows 
of velvet. ‘The three roses may be all of one 
color, or else a blush-rose, a creamy tea-rose, and 
a dark red damask may be placed together in a 
touffe. Marguerites and similar flowers are used 
in the same way. ‘There are few wreaths and 
trailing sprays, but there are demi-bandeaux 
placed on the sides, while in front, just above the 
forehead,.is soft velvet of a becoming color. 


Buttercups, shaded from cream yellow to brown’ 


and black, will continue to be much worn. The 
prediction is that the rose—queen of flowers— 
will retain its supremacy when velvet bonnets 
appear. 

Red is no longer used for accessories of French 
bonnets. The fancy'for poppies has wearied ev- 











ery one with it. The dark cardinal red, how- 
ever, is still popular here, and will continue so. 
Brown, steel-color, and navy blue are the pre- 
vailing colors in milliners’ goods. Felt will be 
very much used for second-best bonnets, For 
dress occasions will be velvet bonnets trimmed 
with wings and a touffe. 

The toque is enlarged and made of more pro- 
nounced shape for traveling hats, for morning 
shopping, and general wear. For autumn days 
black chip toques will be trimmed with navy 
blue velvet, blue wings, and a long blue veil of 
tissue—not grenadine, Others are trimmed with 
black velvet, a scarlet wing, and a black tissue 
veil. Ladies who find English walking hats be- 
coming will be glad to see them retained for the 
winter, with a pretty new effect given by turning 
the brim up behind as well as on the sides. The 
brim is indented in the back, forming two curves. 
Black chip hats of this kind trimmed with gray 
or blue velvet, or brown chip trimmed with ma- 
roon and cream-color, are stylish for fall. 


QUADRILLE VELVET. 


Plaid velvet of beautiful color and quality is 
one of the richest novelties imported for the 
basques and tabliers of winter dresses. It comes 
in large irregular plaids of the raised velvet on 
gros grain grounds, or else the ground is basket- 
woven. ‘Two shades of a color are used, thus, 
bars of navy blue velvet are on pale blue velvet 
grounds; dark brown bars have cream-colored 
grounds. ‘Two tones of green and of violet are 
shown; these are to be worn with skirts and 
sleeves of plain velvet. : 


KNICKERBOCKER WOOLENS. 


Knickerbocker stuffs with knotted irregular 
threads at intervals on smooth surfaces are very 
largely imported. Sometimes the knotted thread 
is white, sometimes it is like the ground color, 
and again it is of a paler shade. All grades of 
woolens, from fine camel’s-hair down, show this 
peculiar knotted thread. It is shown in plaids 
as well as in plain colors. Blue Knickerbocker 
dotted with gray threads is very handsome. 


PANAMA MELANGE. 


Panama is the name given to new basket- 
woven goods both of silk and of wool. The 
woolen Panamas have very broad threads that 
seem loosely woven, yet are thick enough for 
warmth, on are very soft and pliable. It is 
handsome in plain gray and brown goods, but is 
also shown in plaids. 


PLAIDS. 


Plaid woolens are very largely imported, and 
among these the prevailing plaids are blue with 
green, andblue with black; navy blue plaided 
with lighter blue is also stylish. Irregular 
broken plaids are preferred to checks and regu- 
lar blocks. A few of these blue and green plaids 
are barred with bright colors. These are the 
Scotch plaids that Worth used last winter for 
parts of costumes, combining them with silk or 
wool of solid color. A few gay tartan plaids are 
shown, but these will be worn by young girls 
and children. Monotone plaids in shaded brown 
and gray are similar to those of last winter. 
These quiet colors are also barred by lines of 
dark cardinal red and of navy blue. Twilled 
fabrics are most used in plaids, and are shown in 
various grades, ranging from 50 cents a yard up- 
ward. Poplin plaids are too stiff for drapery. 
Knickerbocker and Panama plaids are for hand- 
some costumes that are partly of gros grain, 


CAMEL’S-HAIR GOODS. 


The soft caressante camel’s-hair goods are 
woven to show all the new features, such as the 
Knickerbocker knots and illuminated plaids. The 
sombre brown of last winter has a quaint look 
when combined with blue, and the dark grays 
are enlivened by crimson threads in the colors 
so popular in striped limousines. Gray and black 
plaids are barred with blue. Plain camel’s-hair 
for early fall suits is in écru and light steel shades. 
Darker colors are, however, as stylish in wool 
goods as in the silks noted last week. The same 
odd and novel plaids mentioned for silks are also 
repeated in camel’s-hair. 


VIGOGNE, CASHMERE, ETC. 


Closely twilled vigogne is shown in the dark- 
est shades of steel, blue, and brown. Cashmeres 
have a wide range of shades, but are most large- 
ly imported in the colors just mentioned; dark 
red maroon cashmeres and garnet shades will 
be used for street suits of young ladies. De bége 
of very thick quality, as warm us cashmere, will 
make serviceable dresses in dark steel gray and 
brown. A novelty is navy blue de bége in large 
twills like those of camel’s-hair. Merinoes show 
all the positive colors now in vogue, with many 
light pearl, rose, and blue shades for children. 


THE CHATELAINE DRESS. 
The chf&telaine dress is a rich simple dress 


«made of the moyen-fge brocades described last 


week, The demi-trained skirt is of silk of solid 
color without flounces, and merely corded on 
the edge. The long plain basque and the sim- 
ple deep over-skirt are of brocaded silk, and the 
sleeves are plain like the skirt. ‘The over-skirt 
is caught up high on one side by a black velvet 
aumoniétre. This is very elegant in maize-col- 
ored gros grain and brocade, or silver gray bro- 
cade with gray silk skirt and black velvet aum6- 
niére. Rich old point lace should be worn with 
such dresses, 
VARIETIES. 

Black velvet ribbons are being manufactured 
at St. Etienne in great quantities for trimming 
winter dresses. ‘They are used on rich brocades 
and silks, but are especially designed for cash- 
mere, vigogne, and other fine woolens. ‘Three 


or four rows are sewed plainly around the skirts 





of the dress instead of flounces; perpendicular 
lines of velvet trim the basque. P 

Knife pleatings will be worn again on winter 
dresses, and even more abundantly than at pres- 
ent. Some new French dresses Late one deep 
gathered flounce around the bottom, on which 
are placed five narrow pleated ruffles. ‘The ta- 
blier of a costume illustrated in the Bazar of last 
week has six rows of pleated trimming. 

The French arrangement of mixed costumes 
is a plain basque with plaid sleeves, and a plaid 
lower skirt with plain apron. A quaint new suit 
has a brown gros grain basque with plaid Louisine 
sleeves of rose and brown plaid. The apron is 
plain brown, with a bias plaid band on the edge; 
the lower skirt of plaid has pleatings of both fab- 
ries, the plaid flounce being placed between brown 
pleatings. 

Pockets are again placed on plain long basques. 
When in front and on the sides, they are flat and 
square; when on the back of the basque, they 
are gathered like old-fashioned reticules, and 
have a bow for ornament. 

The Louis XV. basque, with the back quite 
short behind, long on the hips, and meeting 
across the chest over a vest, will be worn with 
winter suits. ‘This pretty basque has been worn 
during the summer, and finds great favor. ‘The 
vest is sharply pointed, or else slopes away in 
two points. ‘This is a pretty fashion for dresses 
that are made of two materials, one of which is 
figured and the other plain. 

Advices from modistes are contradictory about 
dress skirts, but there is a general desire to shorten 
the skirts of suits for the fall and winter. 

The novelty in lingerie is collars of solid color, 
pale rose, blue, écru, and mauve. The fabric is 
percale, and the shape is that called English, 
with points turned down in front, and a stand- 
ing band behind. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; C. H. F. An- 
rENS & Co.; and H. W. Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 

Waar a comfort it is that the spelling-match 
mania has subsided and plain orthography re- 
sumed its sway! Some man who has been 
looking up the old English classics has found 
out that CHaucerR couldn’t spell, SHAKSPEARE 
couldn’t spell, Mr_Ton couldn’t spell, Lord Ba- 
con couldn’t spell, or, rather, they were luxuri- 
ant spellers. hen they were in a hurry they 
wrote the words short, and when they had plen- 
ty of time they wrote them long. They would 
spell the word three or four different ways on 
the same page. 

—When the son of Senator Rosertson, of 
South Carolina, lifted his breakfast plate the 
other day he found under it a check for $10,000, 
and then remembered it was his twenty-first 
birthday. 

—Mlle. Titrens, who is about to warble to the 
people of America, is dark and pleasant-looking, 
and not unlike Parepa-Rosa. She is quite as 
large a woman as Madame Rosa, and appears 
larger for she is big-boned. Like most big wom- 
en, Mile. TrTrens is amiable and jolly. Her asso- 
ciates all like her, and her managers say that she 
is the most comfortable prima donna in the world 
to get along with. Mlle. TrTrens has two nieces 
who usually live with her. This prima donna 
finds her greatest parts in such operas as Norma, 
Poliuto, Star of the North, Trovatore, and Lohen- 
grin. As an actress, she belongs to the heavy 
classic school, There is considerable difference 
of opinion as to her merits as an actress. 

—The Boston Globe, in speaking of Jonn B. 
Gove, gives the following summary of the 
enormous amount of talk that has been done 


by that man: ‘Up to December 31 last Mr.” 


Govueu had delivered his lecture on ‘ London’ 
times; on ‘London by Night,’ 23 times; on 
‘Here and There in Great Britain,’ 73 times; on 
‘Eloquence and Orators,’ 210 times; on ‘ Pecul- 
jar People,’ 281 times; on ‘Fact and Fiction,’ 
94 times; on ‘ Habit,’ 147 times ; on ‘ Curiosity,’ 
98 times; on ‘Circumstances,’ 183 times; on 
‘Will It Pay ? 145 times; on ‘ Now and Then,’ 
96 times; on ‘Temperance,’ from June, 1861, to 
December 31, last, times. He has delivered 
over 7200 lectures and speeches in his life. In 
his work as temperance orator and lecturer he 
has traveled 402,000 miles. He has lectured in 
Philadelphia 108 times, in New York 304 times, 
and in Boston 386 times.”’ 
—Concerning the revenues of cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church the following facts are 
iven: Each cardinal has an income of $6000. 
ardinal PaTrizi has in addition $8000 as Car- 
dinal Vicar of Rome, and an equal sum from-his 
benefices. Cardinal Amat draws $22,000 from 
his enormous benefices. Cardinal Dr Pretro 
receives $12,000 as Bishop of Albano, and has an 
equal sum allowed him by Port Cardinal 
Saccon! Las about the same revenue, Des Luc- 
ca receives $30,000, Bicarri $8000, BERNARDI 
$100,000, FrancHi $12,000 and a large stipend 
from Spain, while Cu1e1 belongs to a very rich 
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—The ex-Presidents of this generation have 
not been remarkable for longevity. For the 
first time in nearly a century there is no ex- 
President living. Except Frutmore and Bu- 
CHANAN, no one of our Presidents for thirty 
years has reached the allotted threescore and 
ten. Before PoLk and after WasHineron not 
one except HarrIsON, who died aged sixty-eight, 
left the world at less than seventy-three. Th 

series is noteworthy. WasHIN@TON died at six- 
,—— but Jon Apams lived to ninety-one, 

EFFERSON to eighty-three, MapIson to eighty- 
five, MONROE to seventy-three, Jonn Quincy 
Apams to eighty-one, 
and Van BuREN to eighty. At this point a sig- 
nal change occurs. Po.x died at fifty-four, Tay- 
LOR at sixty, FILLMorz at seventy-four, Pierce 
at sixty-five, BucHANAN at seventy-seven, Lav- 
COLN at fifty-six, and JoHNson now passes away 
at sixty-seven. The first ten of our Presidents 
averaged 77.8 years of life; the next seven aver- 
aged 64.7 years. 

—An American writer traveling in England, 
and having such credentials as introduced him 
pleasantly to prominent literary folk, says: 
‘““WittiaAM Brack, Henry Kinestey, and 
GEORGE MACDONALD are earnest, conscientious 
artists, and so hard workers, with little leisure 


JACKSON to seventy-eight, 








for society; but Lea 4 are not awfully una 

proachable. Rosert Browning is a grand, ab- 
straet man, above small literary weaknesses, na- 
tional prejudices, and insular narrowness of all 
sorts; and Mrs. Lewes (‘George Eliot’), though 
she is much of a recluse, and has never been to 
America, receives with no hauteur or affectation 
of indifference such cultivated Americans as 
seek her out to offer her their hearty assurances 
of the love and admiration of a great people be- 
Se the great sea—tributes from the New 

/orld her genius has conquered. But then she 
is broad, brave, sympathetic, and natural—the 
largest-brained woman and the biggest-hearted 
man in England. I have never met SWINBURNE; 
but I suppose one may safely look at that fiery 
orb of poesy through a smoked glass—which is 
the best way to read his poetry. But nobody 
sees the poet laureate. He dwells apart in re- 
serve, inaccessible and full of glory. I have 
even heard that he has been driven from his re- 
treat in the Isle of Wight (unhappy wight!) by 
the irruptions of barbarian tourists. CHARLES 
Reabe stands savagely at bay ; and it isas much 
as one’s life is worth to break into the sombre 
old house in Chelsea in which CarLyYLs lives,” 

—Mrs. Jemima GRAVES, a granddaughter of 
Ernan ALLEN, visited Springtield, Massachu- 
setts, a few days ago. She is one hundred and 
one years old, retains her faculties to a wonder- 
ful degree, and remembers her illustrious grand- 
father distinctly enough to describe his appear- 
ance, habits, and dress in detail. 

—Queen Vicroria’s cousin, Count GLEICAIN, 
has taken up sculpture as a profession, and is 
now engaged on a statue of ALFRED the Great, 
which is to be erected at the king’s birth-place, 
Wantage. The figure will be of colossal size, 
and has one hand resting on a battle-axe, the 
other holding a roll of parchment. The count, 
being of royal lineage, has the privilege of using 
as a studio a building which forms a part of St. 
James’s Palace. 

—A man of some note in his way, and a broth- 
er, died a few days since at Saratoga—Ropert 
THoMPsoN, head waiter of the Grand Union Ho- 
tel. He was a Maryland negro, full-blooded, who 
married JANE BRENT, of Canandaigua, a fugitive 
slave from the environs of Washington, like him- 
self. He leaves his wife and one daughter with 
about $50,000 in money and property. His son- 
in-law is a graduate of Harvard University, and 
has an $1800 clerkship in the Treasury. The 
power of this negro was in his business knowl- 
edge and philanthropy. He loved his race, with 
a perfect knowledge of its weakness and child- 
ishness; he grew himself sterner and soberer as 
he realized its profligacy and pursuit of idle po- 
litical honors; he was himself a public orator, 
and had been in the City Councils of Washing- 
ton, but he disliked office-seeking and office. 
Commanding two hundred able-bodied black 
men, who were under his personal drill fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, he was inflexible, 
steadfast, and kept perfect work with perfect 
impartiality. 

—A writer in the London Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, who has been on a visit to the distinguished 
young French politician Gamperra, gives of 
him this sketch: “ His apartments are those of 
a bachelor who lives on £300 a year, and he is 
most amiable and unassuming. He enjoyed his 
cigars very much, and I enjoyed his occasional 
remarks on men and events, brief but pointed 
and telling. What struck me much is that he 
used to be all exuberance and flow of Southern 
verve five years ago; now he is sedate and ob- 
servant, and his self-contro] is the more remark- 
able as an occasional flash of the eye and a —_ 
exclamation betray the generous warmth of his 
Southern blood. He listens more than he talks; 
and he is particularly interested by all that re- 
lates to England. I was quite surprised to find 
how well acquainted he is with English affairs, 
and how attentively he follows all that goes on 
on this side of the Channel. He reads the En- 
glish papers, and he is quite equal to a discus- 
sion of the current topics of public engrossment 
in England. He is a strong man, otherwise he 
could hardly resist the terrible strain of work 
which, as a party leader, falls on his hands, for 
he has to attend to his newspaper, the Ré 
lique Frangaise, 9s well as his duties at Versailles, 
and he allows himself but a few moments of rest 
in the day. In fact, if you wish to have my im- 
pression of hin, while at rest, GAMBETTa is a 
man who seems to reserve all that is in his pow- 
er for a given time, who girts his loins for a big 
struggle, and who, without affection or dangerous 

rsonal ambition, is strengthening high qual- 

ties of statesmunship for the benefit of his cause 

rather than of bimself—such a man as may turn 
out a scourge for his opponents and a savior for 
his party.” 

—Mr. Moopy, the revivalist, was born at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, February 5, 1837. 
His early education was neglected. He cared 
little for school or study, buf was vigorous in 
thought and action. While clerking it in a Bos- 
ton shoe store he joined the Mount Vernon 
Church, attended prayer-meetings, and almost 
always delivered short addresses, though told 
by his friends that his efforts at public speak- 
ing were failures, and that he could serve God 
more acceptably in some other way. Still he 
was not to be discouraged, but persevered. In 
1856 he removed to Chicago, sought out a mis- 
sion school, and offered himself as a teacher, 
He was told that they had a surplus of teachers, 
but he could go out and gather up a ciass. The 
next Sunday he brought in eighteen boys. Soon 
after he began “North Market Hall Mission,” 
and for six years the school held its meetings in 
a hall used for dancing; afterward he rented a 
saloon, where during service he found it neces- 
sary to have policemen to guard the door. Here 
he collected the poor and vicious, and made 
Christians of them. His work prospered, and 
he determined to give all his time to the cause 
of religion. When asked how he expected to 
live, he replied, “‘God will provide;” and since 
that day he has received no salary. In 1863 a 
building was erected for him, costing $20,000, 
and a merchant of Chicago provided him with a 
house, which was beautifully furnished by other 
friends. The great Chicago conflagration de- 
stroyed this church and residence, and he es- 
caped with only his wife and two children and 
his BaGsTEr Bible, which is so filled with notes, 
incidents, and illustrations that it is quite valu- 
able to him. He is remarkable for his knowl- 
edge of Scripture. His religion is healthy and 
cheerful. When preaching he does not delight 
in saying smart things or sensational “‘clap- 
trap,”” but he has seen a great deal of the world, 
and is often truly eloquent. 






























Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 573. 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine 
linen in half-polka stitch, and is bordered on the outer 
edge with button-hole stitch scallops, 


Cravat End.—White Embroidery. 

To work the cravat, one end of which is shown by the 
illustration, cut of Swiss muslin one piece a yard long 
and four inches wide, transfer the design to linen, baste 
the Swiss muslin and Brussels tulle on the linen founda- 
tion, and run the outlines of the design figures with em- 
broidery cotton. 


For the bars stretch the thread going 
forward, and wind it 
going back, and work 
the outlines of all the 
design figures in half- 
polka stitch. -Cut 
away the Swiss mus- 
lin between the de- 
sign figures, and cut 
away both layers of 
the material under- 
neath the bars. Work 
the lace stitches with 
fine thread. The 
scallops on the outer 
edge are worked in 
button-hole stitch, 
and are edged with 
woven picots. 


Insertion for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 


Work this insertion on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine 
linen in satin and half-polka 
stitch, and work the scallops 
in button-hole stitch with em- 
broidery cotton. The wheels 
are worked with fine thread. 
This insertion is also suitable 
for trimming infants’ robes, 
petticoats, etc. 





Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Worx- 
Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 573. 
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Gros Grain axp Povutt pe Sor Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
















HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Sepremser 4, 1875, 





Jewel Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 573. 

Tuts round basket is made of varnished black cane 
sticks, and rests on four feet. It-is furnished with 
three bronze chains, which are fastened to the curved 
stick at the side. ‘The lining of blue silk is gathered 
on the upper and under edges, and is set in so that 
small puffs are formed between the bars. The seam 
made by setting on the silk is covered with a box- 
pleated ruche of blue silk ribbon. A border worked 
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Cravat Exp.—Wuite EmBrorpery. 


in point lace embroidery trims the outer edge of the basket. To 
work this border transfer the design shown by Fig. 2, on this 
page, to linen, run on point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide 
and medallion braid along the outlines, and connect the braid 
partly with wound bars of fine thread and partly with point de 
reprise and lace stitches. Set on bows of blue silk ribbon, as 
shown by Fig. 1, page 573. 


Embroidered Hanging Basket. 


See illustration on page 573. 
Tue frame of this hanging basket consists of bars of cane into 
which pieces of 
card-board are set. 
Cut the card-board 
pieces by the pat- © 2. \ 
tern, Fig. 43, Sup- > SS 
plement, and cov- 
er them. with silk 
which has first been 
embroidered in the 
design given by 
Fig. 43 in satin 
stitch and point 
Russe with sad- 
dler’s silk. On the 
bars of the bas- 
ket fasten bronze 
chains, which are 
joined by a ring in 
the middle at the 
top. 


Work-Basket. 
Raised 


m- 
broidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustration on 
page 573. 

Tuts long four- 
cornered basket is 
made of gilt wick- 
er-work; it is ten 
inches and a. half 
long, three inches 
and a quarter high, 
and six inches wide. 
On the ends and 
on the lid are fast- 
ened gilt. cane 
rings, and the coy- 
er and lining of the 
basket are of pink 
silk. . The trim- 
ming consists of an 
embroidered bor- = 
der, a full-sized *3§ 
’ section of which is = 
shown by Fig. 2, = 
on this page. ‘This 
border is worked 
in raised embroid- 
ery on white cloth, 
which is pinked all 
around. Cut the 
flowers of pink and 
=. the leaves of green * 
> cloth, and sew : 
= them raised on the * 
- foundation in point 
Russe and herring- 
bone stitch with 
green silk; the 
- stems are worked 

in half-polka stiteh 
with similar silk. 
The lid is trimmed 








For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-6. 


Borver ror Lincgerte.—WHuHiItTe EMBROIDERY. 


in the middle with a puff of pink silk, for which cut a 
straight piece three inches and three-quarters wide and 
nineteen inches and a quarter long, gather it on both sides, 
and set it on the lid over an interlining of wadding, as 
shown by Fig. 1, page 573, The seam of the puff is cov- 
ered with embroidered borders, and the lid is trimmed, 
besides, with ruches of pink silk ribbon and bows. 





Lambrequin for trimming Baskets.—Applica- 
tion, Satin, and Half-polka Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on 
page 573, 

Tus  lambre- 
quin is worked on 
a foundation of 
gray cloth. For 
the lilies - of - the- 
valley apply white 
cloth with single 
stitches of gray 
silk, and work the 
leaves and stems 
with green silk in 
satin, half-polka, 
and knotted stitch. 





ATHENS. 


THENS is 

now passing 
through its period of re- 
naissance. Less thana 
century ago Gibbon as- 
serted that it would then 
be difficult to find in all 
Greece a copy of the 
works of Plato or De- 
mosthenes, or a person 
capable of reading them. 
It is far otherwise now. 
Your modern Greek of 
culture worships the 
very footsteps of the an- 
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cients. ‘ This,” said an Athenian 
lately, as we were walking over the 
hill Ardettus, ‘‘is virgin rock, un- 
touched since the creation ; here may 
have walked Plato and Socrates, 
Zeno and Aristotle.” 

The history of ancient Greek Jiter- 
ature is largely studied in the Uni- 
versity of Athens ; Homer and Soph- 
ocles and Thucydides are the subjects 
of long courses of lectures ; the works 
of the poets and philosophers of for- 
mer ages are eagerly read. The 
Athenians love their city and every 
thing that belongs to it; they dwell 
with pride upon the great deeds of 
former days; they cherish the former 
remains of ancient art which they 
possess, and a law of the land forbids 
the exportation of antiquities. 

Dr. Wordsworth, writing in 1832, 
says: “*The town of Athens is now 
lying in ruins, ‘The streets are al- 
most deserted; nearly all the houses 
are without roofs; the churches are 
reduced to bare walls and heaps of 
stones and mortar...... The least 
ruined objects are some of the ruins.” 
A year later he writes; ‘‘ Here there 
are no books, no lamps, no windows, 





no carriages, no newspapers, no post- | 


office. The letters which arrived 
here a few days ago from Napoli, 


after having been publicly cried in ‘ 


the streets, if they were not claimed 
by the parties to whom they were 
addressed, were committed to the 
In place of all this we have 
now a trim little city possessing most 
of the advantages of a modern Con- 












Fig. 1.—Jewxt Basxet.—[See 
Fig. 2, Page 572.) 
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Fig. 1.—Apron ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 29-31. 


tinental town, and 
containing some fif- 
ty thousand inhab- 
itants. The streets 
are lighted by gas, 
and are tolerably 
clean for an Eastern 
city ; the shops and 
hotels are good; 
there are capital 
cabs, and electric 
bells are not un- 
known. There isa 
university, an acad- 
emy, an observatory, 
a theatre, a royal 
palace, far too big 
for the city, a new 
cathedral, several 
hospitals, _ capital 
schools, and a post- 
office, which issues 
a set of stamps bear- 
ing the head of Mer- 
cury, and beloved by 
collectors. There 
are several publish- 
ers, and an origipal 
literature is begiu- 
ning to make its ap- 
pearance; three or 


French. A railway 
has at last appeared, 
telegraphic commu- 
nication with Cen- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—Work-Baskrt.—Ratsep Emproiwwrery.—[See Fig. 2, Page 572.] 


tral Europe, and with India (via Zante, Candia, and Egypt), has 
been established ; a standing army exists, and brigands are not 
only caught, but imprisoned into the bargain. Progress is ap- 
parent in every direction, So long as the Turks ruled and op- 
pressed the land, reform and revivification were impossible; the 
vitality of the nation was crushed out of it. Now the oppression 
has ceased, and the Greeks are once more a free people; they 
have recovered rapidly both from the effects of their recent state 
of bondage and from a destructive war, and have shown an ear- 
nest desire for regeneration. Much remains tobe done.. But the 
progress made during the last forty years has been surprisingly 
great. 





Corner of Border and Centre Design for Fire-Screen. 
Application, Chain, and Half-polka Stitch, and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 

Tue design for a fire-screen given in the present Supplement 
may be used instead of that shown on page 364, No. 23, Vol. 
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Fig. 2.—Arron ror Girt. From 3 to 5 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 20 and 21, 


for the eye. Work 
the snake with steel- 
colored and gray-blue 
saddler’s silk (see 
Nos. 12 and 7) in half- 
polka stitch. For the 
arabesques apply light 
and dark green silk 
(see Nos. 4 and 5), 
edge the silk with 
button-hole stitches 
of saddler’s silk in a 
darker shade, and 
work the veins and 
vines in half-polka 
stitch with similar 
silk. Apply the ro- 
settes in black velvet, 
edge the latter with 





on a foundation of gray cloth in 
application, chain, and half-polka 
stitch, and point Russe embroidery. 
The full-sized design shows a chalice 
resting on a stand, around the foot 
of which a snake is twined, while a 
phenix rises above the sacrificial 
flame ; the whole is surrounded with 
arabesques. ‘To facilitate the work 
the design is furnished with num- 
bers, and the description of the lat- 
ter gives the colors for the applica- 
tion and for the silk. Having trans- 
ferred the outlines of the design to 
the foundation (see No. 1), apply 
brown cloth in two shades for the 
stand (see Nos. 8 and 10), edge it 
with button-hole stitches of dark 
brown silk, and work the rest of the 
embroidery in half-poika and chain 
stitch. For the foundation of the 
chalice apply red velvet (see No. 3), 
and then work the outlines of the 
chalice in half-polka and chain stitch 
with maize, dark green, and brown 
saddler’s silk (see Nos. 6, 5, and 8). 
Work the flame in half-polka stitch 
with red, maize, and dark green sad- 
dler’s silk (see Nos. 3, 6, and 5). 
Work the phenix with steel-colored, 
gray, and brown silk (see Nos. 12, 
1, and 8) in half-polka stitch and 
point Russe, and sew in a black bead 
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red saddler’s silk in chain stitch, and work the 
centre of each rosette with maize silk in knotted 
stitch (see Nos. 11, 3, and 6). The corner de- 
signs are worked to correspond with the ara- 
besques. ‘The centre and corners are surround- 
ed with an application of dark and medium 
brown and dark blue velvet, which is edged with 
gold soutache (see Nos. 2, 8, and 9); the sou- 
tache is fastened on with black silk, The design 
for the centre of the fire-screen is surrounded 
with a border, a full-sized section of which is 
given on page 573, The foundation of this bor- 
der is also of gray cloth, and the application is 
of black velvet. For the satin stitch embroidery 
use red, and for the chain stitch edging brown 
saddler's silk in three shades, and fasten the 
gold soutache on the foundation with button- 
hole stitches of black silk. 


DPESORIPTION OF NUMBERS. 


No. 1. Gray. No. 7. Gray-Blue, 

No. 2. Dark Brown. No. 8 Medium Brown. 
8. 5 No. 9. Dark Blue. 

No. 4. Light Green. No. 10. Light Brown. 

No. 5. Dark Green. No. 11, Black. 

No, 6. Maize. No. 12. Steel-Color. 





THE BALL DRESS. 


Sueen of satin and shimmer of silk, 
And rustling ribbons of rainbow ray; 
Roses up-looping gossamer lace, 
Fairy-fine as the cataract’s spray ; 
Roses holding the sun in their hearts, 
Dewiest grasses and mignonette, 
Vines a-tremble, geranium leaves— 
All of them fit for a coronet. 
The same glad sunbeams over us fall, 
But never the same lot comes to all. 


Flowers so perfect, bees hardly would know 
They never a drop of honey could win, 
I wonder if hvman flowers are thus, 
Lovely without, but no soul within? 
Laces and flowers and a garret room, 
A girl whose youth is forever gone; 
With skillful fingers she fashions with care 
Prettiest ball dress under the sun. 
The same glad sunbeams over us fall, 
But never the same lot comes to all. 


In daintiest robe and slippers of ease, 
Reading the latest new novel out, 
Plentiful tears for fanciful woe 
(She has the tenderest heart, no doubt); 
Nothing of care to bring her distress ; 
Life, with its joy, has but just begun ; 
Beautiful Maud has beautiful dress, 
Prettiest ball dress under the sun. 
The same glad sunbeams over us fall, 
But never the same lot comes to all. 


“Oh, isn’t it lovely? A perfect fit! 

The making ?—that is a trifle, you know. 
(I haven't the money; she'll have to wait; 
I can’t be bothered with that—oh no!) 

I hope that he will ‘offer his hand,’ 
As novels say, will really propose. 
My dress is certainly sweetest of all. 
Lizette, I wish to alter that rose.” 
The same glad sunbeams over us full, 
But never the same lot comes to all. 


Morning came again after the ball— 
Came as it comes, in gladness or gloom, 

To languid dancers in stately hall, 
Or lonely watcher in garret room. 

"Tis but little time since she was young; 
In airiest dances floating away, 

Fair as the fairest, she may have worn 
As lovely a dress as this to-day. 

The same glad sunbeams over us fall, 

But never the same lot comes to all. 


Little she'll heed how the morning comes, 
In color of rose or pallid gray ; 
Life, with its sewing, forever done; 
Death for all sorrow bringeth allay. 
Honor and purity choosing, instead 
Of the street, whereby to earn her bread; 
Starved to death for a pitiful sum. 
Once she was fair, but now she is dead! 
The. same glad sunbeams over us fall, 
But never the same‘ lot comes to all. 








HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnor or “A Woman's Vencranor,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “Ar Hex Menor,” “ Warrer’s Worp,” 
“Buxp om tus Bons,” gro., ero. : 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ACCUSATION. 


Aurnoven I have spoken of brother Alec as 





atall, It was not to be 
fuss should be made about a ‘‘poor relation,” 
who felt a little out of sorts, but it seemed shame- 
should be just as rancorous 
aod old gentleman, oe a 
depressed and feeble state, as though n 
Even the school bully holds his 
hand when his victim is sick. 

**So, Mr. Alexander,” observed Mrs. Raeburn 
at dessert that evening, and immediately after the 
servant had withdrawn, ‘‘ you have been telling 
pretty tales to Mr. Hastings, I hear.” 

This was evidently a feeler; some suspicion 
probably still lingering in her mind that the rec- 

ida hate lanrmed more than he chose to tell. 

“*Tales, madam? I had no tales to tell,” an- 
swered poor brother Alec, in tones that, for all 
my pity for him, reminded me of the needy knife- 

ler in Canning’s ballad. 

** Oh, indeed,” was the snappish reply ; ‘‘ then 








I suppose Mr. Hastings invented them. You 
want to see the doctor, it seems, and make com- 
plaints that your wish has not been anticipated.” 

‘* Indeed, madam, there is some mistake. I 
never expressed any such wish to Mr. Hastings. 
No doctor would do me any good; no, no,” 
The pathos of his words, which pierced every 
heart but one, only added fuel, I could see, to 
Mrs, Raeburn’s fire; but he went on unconscious 
of that, with his humble apology. ‘“‘ ‘There is 
nothing the matter with me, Hastings,’ I said. 
‘IT am not ill.’” 

**You look ill, then,” exclaimed his hostess, 
with acerbity, ‘and that is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. ‘Why doesn’t he cut off that dreadful 
beard,’ said Mr. Hastings, ‘which makes our 
friend look so ghastly.’ I wish you would, Mr, 
Alexander; I have always said I disliked it.” 
Cruel and insolent as were her words, the voice 
and manner with which she spoke them were ever: 
still more harsh, 

A faint flash crept over the old man's white 
face, as he cast—it was very rarely that he did 
s0 now—a mute appealing glance at his brother. 

Mark shuffled in his chair uneasily. 

** Matilda, I think you are going too far,” he 
said, “‘in meddling with my brother Alec. It 
can not make any difference to you whether he 
wears a beard or not. He is not your husband 
—eh, Alec?” (here the attorney gave a ghost of 
alaugh). “He is old enough, my dear, to choose 
for himself, whether he shall shave or not, I sup- 

se. ” 

‘*T only echoed Mr. Hastings’s very reasonable 
remark,” replied Mrs, Raeburn, more mildly ; 
not influenced probably so much by her husband’s 
appeal as moved for the moment by the displeas- 
ure evident in Gertrude’s face, and the disgust (I 
hope) expressed by my own. ‘‘A beard, as I 
always said, does not become Mr. Alexander ; 
and in every case it is an outlandish and unnec- 
essary appendage. People of position can, of 
course, be as eccentric in their appearance as the 
please; but that is certainly not your brother's 
exse. I have heard you say myself that it is 
absurd in the chemist’s assistant to wear mus- 
taches. I mean nothing offensive, but I object 
to it on principle, as incongruous and unseemly. 
Of course Mr. Alexander will do as he likes, but 
I have expressed my sentiments.” 

Here Gertrude rose from her chair in indig- 
nant protest, It was her intention to have walk- 
ed straight out of the room in sign that she would 
be no longer witness to her cousin’s humiliation ; 
but Mrs. Raeburn, affecting to misunderstand 
her, and to have herself given the signal for re- 
treat, rose with her, and they quitted the apart- 
ment together. 

“* Mark,” said brother Alec, “‘ you heard what 
your wife has said to me; what am I to do?” 

His voice, though gentle, was very steady; 
more so than it ever had been since the change 
had occurred in his position in the house. 

The attorney helped himself to a whole glass 
of brandy—he made no stranger of his brother 
now in that respect—and then answered, ‘‘I 
should please myself, Alec. You heard what I 
said to Matilda. I would say as much again, and 
more. It is I who have prevented her sending 
away your parrot. I had a great fight for that, 
and she is at me about it almost every night.” 

“Do not make your life unhappy on my ac- 
count, Mark,” was the quiet rejoinder. ‘‘ You 
mean me well, but you are not strong enough to 
help me. How can I expect it, when you can 
not even help yourself?” 

**T don’t know what you mean, Alec,” replied 
the attorney, with an angry flush. ‘‘I am mas- 
ter in my own honse, I hope. But, of course, 
there are some things in which one’s wife will 
have her way; at least, that is so in England, 
however matters are managed in Peru.” 

**T see,” said the other, coldly. 

**You say ‘you see,” my dear Alec,” langhed 
the attorney, on whom the liquor had begun to 
have an effect, ‘‘ as if seeing was not believing; 
but was it not so? Did you not find your Peru- 
vian wife rather inclined to take the bit in her 
mouth, eh, like Matilda?” 

“*My wife is dead, Mark. When alive, she 
was quite a different person from my sister-in- 
law.” 

** Well, you see, you don’t hit it off, yon two; 
and it’s a sad pity. Matilda is naturally master- 
ful, and you having no profession are always at 
home with her, and liable to her little onslaughts. 
It’s a good thing for a married man to have a 
calling, if it’s only that it gives him a loop-hole 
through which he can make himself scarce oc- 
casionally.. I could defend you well enough— 
I've proved it to-night—if I could be always by, 
Alec ; but I have no doubt she worries you when 
Iam away. As for your beard, I say again she 
has no business to dictate such a thing; but if I 
were in your place, and loved peace and quiet- 
ness better, I'd cut it off. Then, perhaps, she 
will be pacified, and not pitch into me again for 
a night or two about the bird.” 

The unreserve with which the attorney was 
accustomed to discuss his domestic affairs, and 
especially when he had been taking his favorite 
liquor, had long ceased to astonish me; but I 
had never heard him confess his wife’s supremacy 
so openly as on this occasion. I think he had 
nerved himself thus to acquaint his brother, once 
for all, that he was to help him. The 
little of bitterness which the had made 
in that “she was quite a different person from 
my sister-in-law” had annoyed the hen-pecked 
man and supplied him with the fillip he needed ; 
and he effected his object, since to my knowledge 
brother Alec never made appeal or remonstrance 
to him again. 

Except in matters relating to his own profes- 
sion, wherein Mark was singularly discreet, and 
indeed so reticent in communicating them that I 
suppose no articled clerk ever learned less law 
than I did during the space of time that I re- 
mained under his tutorship, he was, as I have 





said, by nature open and unreserved ; this char- 
acteristic was shared by his son John, in whom 
it was even heightened by a total want of per- 
ception of the necessity of concealment; while 
Mrs. Raeburn, from long habit of despotic rule, 
rode rough-shod over every body, and gave her- 
self no trouble to put the velvet glove on her 
iron fingers. ‘Thus it happened that, though but 
a youthful student of human nature, the proceed- 
ings of the Raeburn family—for poor brother 
Alec was a character one might run and read— 
and even their motives, were as clear to me as 
though I had been a Macchiavelli. Nor was 
Gertrude Floyd any enigma to me by this time. 


* Although no vows had been interchanged be- 


tween us, I felt myself secure of her affections, 
and fondly hoped that only patience was needed 
on my part to enjoy a happiness of which I nev- 
ertheless acknowledged myself undeserving. Ev- 
ery day brought for me some new proof—such 
as that tacit but pointed remonstrance she had 
made against the treatment of her poor cousin— 
of her generosity and spirit; and I watched her 
ripening charms of mind and body as the child 
watches the peach that has been promised to 
him ripening on the garden wall, without a 
thought of the canker-worm or of the thief. In- 
deed, who could be the thief in this case, even in 
design, save the volatile John, of whose rivalship 
I knew I need entertain no fears ? 

Thus, then, stood matters at the Priory, when 
a circumstance occurred which placed the un- 
happy dependent on his brother’s bounty in even 
a more humiliating position than he had yet oc- 
enpied, while it also threatened to deprive him 
of the sympathy entertained for him by those 
who claimed to be his friends. This sympathy 
was just then at its height, since the poor fellow 
had actually submitted to the personal degrada- 
tion suggested by his implacable hostess, and 
parted with his venerable beard. I am aware 
of the ludicrous ideas that such a .acrifice can 
not but suggest. ‘‘The manly growth that 
fringed his chin” is a line which tries the gravity 
of even the readers of an epic; and how, there- 
fore, is it possible to make such matters serious 
in plain prose? Yet the personal indignity in- 
flicted on brother Alec, considering his age and 
kinship and forlorn condition, was as great as it 
is possible to conceive, and stirred the indigna- 
tion of all beholders—fortunately by this time con- 
fined to the family circle. ‘There was one feature 
in the case that might have made even Mrs. 
Raeburn herself relent, had she not been as emo- 
tionless as a millstone, namely, that the change 
thus wrought in the old man’s appearance brought 
out his likeness to her son in the most extraor- 
dinary manner. The lines and wrinkles in the 
old man’s face were already mirrored in that of 
the young one, produced there, I fancy, partly b 
his tricks of grimacing ; and now that the digni- 
ty which the beard always gives to the aged was 
gone, there was really little but the gray head— 
except that the depressed and broken nianner 
contrasted strongly enough with John’s upstart 
and graceless ways—to distinguish uncle from 
nephew. 

However, “‘ Well, Mr. Alexander, I call that 
& great improvement; you really do look now 
like a civilized being,” was all the remark that 
the old man’s compliance with her wishes drew 
from his sister-in-law. If he had hoped to con- 
— her by his obedience he was mistaken in- 


A few days after this a letter arrived by the 
afternoon’s post for Mrs. Raeburn, the contents 
of which (for it happened that she received it at 
the dinner table) appeared to all eyes to disturb 
her exceedingly. 

** What is it, Matilda ?” inquired the attorney, 
anxiously. He was always anxious about let- 
ters, but of late months I had noticed that this 
habit had greatly increased with him. He did 
not drink more than usual in my presence, but I 
had a suspicion that he had taken to do so more 
and more in private, and that his nerves were be- 
ginning to be affected. 

“Never mind just now, Mark; you will all 
hear soon enough,” was his wife’s reply, deliver- 
ed in her most frigid tone; and presently, when 
the servant had left the room, we did hear. 

** Mr. Alexander,” said she, with stately calm, 
‘*T have received a communication within the 
last half hour which concerns you nearly, and 
myself in a more remote degree. Am I favored, 
Sir, with your attention ?” 

This question, which was shot out with amaz- 
ing sharpness, startled brother Alec not a little. 


grave and deprecating air, and said, ‘‘ I am quite 
at your service, I assure you.” 

“* So you say, Sir, and so you would have oth- 
ers believe, I know. It is of your plan to 
be always submissive and yi It has brought 
you a great deal of sympathy in this house, and, 
which, no doubt, you also intended, considerable 
opprobriam upon myself. As for me, however, 
I have cared nothing for that, since I have been 

solely by a sense of duty. I made a 
tolerable guess at your character when I first set 
eyes upon you.” 

** Matilda!” exclaimed the attorney in mild 
expostulation, for either from weakness or want 
of will he now hardly held up the shield at all 
between his brother and these cruel darts—‘‘ Ma- 
tilda, I am surprised at you.” 

““You will be more surprised at that man 
there”—and she stretched out her skinny arm 
and pointed to brether Alec across the table— 
““when I have told you what I have just now 
heard about him. I have incurred much odium, 
I say, upon this gentleman’s account, because I 
read him from the first, and was therefore not 
disposed to spoil and humor him. I have never 





permitted him—and I am now most thankful to 
say it—to have his own way in this house, though, 
I trust, I have not forgotten that he was my hus- 
band’s brother.” 

‘* A little more than kin and less than kind,” 
murmured brother Alec, softly. 

**T dare say,” continued Mrs. Raeburn, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘you would not be so glib with 
your quotations, Sir, if knew what was com- 
ing.” Her dislike of her poor relative was so 
excessive that she could not prevent herself 
from flying at him in this cat-like manner, which 
seriously compromised the dignity of her judicial 
tone. ‘The time has come, Mr. Alexander,” 
she continued, more solemnly, “ for the correct- 
ness of my judgment to be established. It 
seems that we have not only harbored an im- 
postor in this house, Mark, in the person of your 
injured brother yonder, but a common thief.” 

An exclamation of horror broke from every lip 
save that of the accused. ‘The color came into 
his face, as it had often done under his sister-in- 
law’s insults, and his thin white hands, which 
were peeling an orange—it had been the small- 
est on the dish, and had a spot of green mould 
upon it—trembled excessively; but he did not 
even lift his eyes. 

‘*This is monstrous, Matilda; there must be 
some mistake,” ejaculated the attorney. 

** Mistake!” echoed she, with a bitter laugh. 
** Look at the man, sitting there without a word 
to say for himself, and judge for yourselves,” 

**T will answer for him, Mrs. Raeburn,” ex- 
claimed Gertrude, boldly. ‘‘If it is a mistake, 
or if it is not a mistake, it is a falsehood.” 

**T am quite of Miss Floyd’s opinion,” said I. 
‘* Tt is a most infamous charge, whoever made it.” 

** It’s worse than that,” observed John; ‘* it’s 
actionable, and you had better look out, mother.” 

Mrs. Raeburn regarded us with complacent 
contempt. 

**The mistake or falsehood, as you so deli- 
eately put it, Gertrude, is at least none of mine,” 
said she; ‘‘ you shall hear whose it is, then judge 
whether it is likely to be correct or not. Three 
or four days ago I wrote to the Zoological Soci- 
ety in London, offering to dispose of a Peruvian 
night-parrot; and this is the official reply 1 re- 
ceived this afternoon : 

** “Mapam,—In reply to your communication 
of the 15th instant, I am instructed to acquaint 
you that the bird of which you speak is already 
the property of the Zoological Society, from whom 
it was stolen some six months ago. It should 
have arrived at Southampton by the Java’—the 
vessel you came in, I believe, Mr. Alexander— 
‘on the 18th of October last. ‘The parrot had 
been bespoken from Peru, and our agent went 
down to the port in order to receive it, but 
found—’” 

‘*That the bird had flown,” interpolated the 
irrepressible John, in close imitation of his moth- 
er’s manner, 

‘* Silence, Sir!” exclaimed she, so vehemently 
that John fell back in his chair with the air—a 
trifle exaggerated—of a gentleman who has been 
shot through the head. 

‘** But found that the bird had been already 
conveyed away by a passenger. You are quite 
correct as to its value, and it is the fixed deter- 
mination of the society to recover their property. 
Your brother-in-law, they have no doubt, re- 
ceived it in ignorance that it had been unlawfully 
come by; but unless it is instantly restored to 
them, without charge and with a satisfactory ex- 
planation of how he betame possessed of it, they 
will be compelled to communicate with the po- 
lice. Should any accident happen to the bird in 
the mean time, they will hold him responsible in 
the sum of one hundred pounds.’ 

** You will not deny, I suppose, Mr. Alexan- 
der, that you were the passenger who took that 
bird away from the ship?” 

“* Mark,” said brother Alec, softly, “* your wife 
asks me whether I am-a thief. Can you not 
answer for me, even that far?” 

‘*Of course, my dear Alec, of course; but 
why can’t you answer for yourself? Nothing 
can surely G easier. It’s a simple question of 
fact, you know.” 

With a gentle sigh the old man turned to his 
hostess, ‘‘ If, then, I needs must say so, madam, 
I did not steal the bird.” 

**Do not prevaricate, Sir. I did not ask you 
that question, What I asked was, Were you 
not the passenger referred to who brought that 
parrot from the ship?” 

“*T was, madam; bat I did not steal it.” 

‘That is another subterfuge. Can you ac- 
count for its possession? How came you by 
the bird? Can you tell us that?” And Mrs. 
Raeburn looked around her triumphantly. She 
piqued herself on her powers of cross-examina- 
tion, before which many a domestic had suc- 
cumbed in tears. 

** You wish to hear how I came by Chico?” an- 
swered the old man, quietly, ‘‘ Nay, madam; 
I will not tell you that.” 

* You will not? That means you dare not!” 

Brother Alec's pale face worked convulsively. 
It was some time before he found voice to say: 

**You have my answer, madam, and it is 
final.” 

** Very good, Sir; perhaps you will be more 
communicative to the police. The parfot will 
be sent to-morrow morning to its rightful own- 
ers. I am sorry, for your sake, that the ser- 

ts have been destroyed” (she had caused boil- 
ing water to be poured into their boxes through 
the hole in the lid), *‘ since a donation of them 
might have been considered in the way of amends. 
As to an explanation of how you ie pos- 
sessed of the bird, I have only one to offer.” 

“ But, Mrs. Raeburn—” appealed Gertrude. 

**No, Gertrude, I must decline to listen to you. 
The matter is too serious to be made the su 
of sentimental interference. If, as I guess, you 
were about to propose to pay the hundred pounds 
for this worthless fellow, I will not permit it; 
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that would be, as my husband will tell you, to 
compound a felony. The Zoological Society 
may, perhaps, be content with the restitution of 
their property; but I am not going to run the 
risk of seeing the officers of the law enter my 
doors in search of a felon, After to-day your 
brother will find a home for himself elsewhere. 
He shall stay no longer under this roof.” 

** But this is being very precipitate, Matilda,” 
remonstrated the attorney. 

“ Precipitate do you call it, Mr. Raeburn, when 
this man has been our guest here the better part 
of a year, eating and drinking of the best? It 
was through my weakly yielding to your wishes 
that I have harbored him so long, not to men- 
tion his bird, which is not his, it seems, nor ever 
has been. I must assert myself for once, Mark, 
as the mistress of this house. You must take 
your choice between your wife and him ; for ei- 
ther he or I leave this roof to-morrow.” 

There was not much doubt as to which of the 
two would have to go. 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDEDT. ] 


The Great Servant Question.—Shooting in Storm.— 
Baroness Coutts and the Freemasons.—Disraeli on 
Byron.—The Income of the Royal Family.—Scarlet 
Fever for Twelve (an entrée).—Scene in the House of 
Commons, 


DARE say the great servant question, under 

whatever name, agitates you in New York as 
much as it does us in this country. Quite a rose- 
ate glow has been cast over it here by the admira- 
ble reply of an Irish butler, whom his master was 
dismissing for no exemplary behavior, but with 
that good character masters are prone to give 
when their plagues are going elsewhere. ‘‘I 
have said you are honest, John, with a clear 
conscience ; but I fear I have stretched a point 
in saying you are sober.” ‘Shure, Sir, if you 
have stretched a point that fur, can’t you stretch 
it a little further, and say that I am frequently 
sober ?” 

For characteristic, because unconscious, hu- 
mor, I don’t think this has ever been surpassed. 
Society, however, deserves some praise for its lat- 
est jeu desprit upon the ‘‘ gallant” colonel and 
his railway adventure: ‘‘ Recipe for making a 
*crumby’* young lady crusty—Baker.” 

I can tell you it is rather creditable to send 
you jokes from a country about two inches un- 
der water. Such rain as we have had this sum- 
mer I have never experienced. Wimbledon, 
where the Volunteer camp is situated, is a mere 
swamp, and only those children of the mist, the 
Scotch, can see to shoot any thing. Private In- 
nes, of the Tenth Aberdeen Corps, made the 
magnificent score of ninety points at the three 
ranges for the Queen’s prize. A friend asked 
him before he shot what he thought of the 
weather, and he gravely replied, ‘‘ Ah, weel, mon, 
it’s just what I’ve been praying for all neet.” 
It is a cause of great disappointment to every 
body that no match could be arranged with your 
excellent American team, who, it is needless to 
say, were welcomed with enthusiasm at the camp, 
and exhibited some fine individual shooting. 

There is a well-known story that a lady was 
once made a Freemason, though against her will : 
she hid in a cupboard during the meeting of a 
lodge, sneezed, was discovered, and was obliged 
to take the oath of secrecy. It really seems that 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts wishes to make the 
second exception to that Salic law which keeps 
ladies out of the society. She has presented a 
set of ‘‘ chairs of order”—whatever they may be ; 
I always thought the very office of the ‘‘ chair” 
was to keep order—to Lodge No. 1278 in the 
‘*Grand Lodge of England Rolls.” (The terms 
used by the order are peculiar.) In return, her 
ladyship, we are informed, will be entertained at 
a Freemasons’ banquet, the first occasion in 
which a lady has been present with lodge ‘‘ fur- 
niture” in the room, and also that the members, 
‘* by a special dispensation of the Grand Master, 
will be permitted to wear ‘ clothing.’ ” 

If Thackeray had been alive he would certain- 
ly have gone to hear Mr. Disraeli holding forth 
upon Lord Byron at the Byron Memorial Fund 
meeting, because nothing gave him so much 
amusement as to hear one humbug praising 
another. Thackeray’s view of Byron must, of 
course, be taken cum grano; but still Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s view of him was grossly exaggerated in 
the other direction; why he should have gone 
out of his way to attack those who venture to 
think that Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson are as 
good or better poets I can not conceive, and, 
above all, why he should suppose that the opin- 
ion of a man like himself, who has never exhib- 
ited the faintest taste or talent for poetry, should 
weigh with the world; but I suppose a Prime 
Minister who has deigned to be a man of letters 
must be excused his illusions. 

Apropos of the vote for the Prince’s Indian 
tour some of the radical papers have been pub- 
lishing an account of the income of our royal 
family. It appears that the Queen has an in- 
come of £416,000 per annum ;f the Prince of 
Wales, £110,000; the Duke of Edinburgh, 
£25,750; Prince Arthur, £15,000; Prince Leo- 
pold, £15,000; the Princess Royal, £8000; 
Princesses Alice and Helena, £6000 each; and 
the Princess Louise, £5000. 

I conclude the figures are correct. ‘‘ But, aft- 
er all,” say these radical papers, ‘‘ do we pay too 
dear for our First Estate? It must be remem- 
bered that this is a wealthy country ; only 1000 
persons perish in London of starvation per an- 
num ; and we can pay our seamstresses three 
farthings for making a shirt.” 





* I suppose this is American as well as good English 
for “ stout.” 

t This is exclusive of £100,000 for the royal yachts, 
and £40,000 for the palaces. 





At the same time, it is fair to add that this 
income of a single family, large as it seems, is a 
mere drop in the ocean of our taxation ; and if 
royalty can be found to be an advantage to us, 
its expense should be no bar to its maintenance, 

A very extraordinary case of epidemic has re- 
cently broken out in London. At a dinner par- 
y given by a well-known gentleman, learned in 

@ law, the whole company (twelve) were almost 
immediately afterward taken ill with scarlet fever. 
The cause has baffled all the doctors. The wait- 
ers have all been examined by the doctors, and 
found immaculate; the table-linen was taken 
straight out of the press ; and as for the water— 
nobody supposed for a moment that the host 
would have allowed eleven guests to touch such 
a thing, though one or two may have been so 
foolish. 

The agitation of the public mind is very great 
concerning the Merchant Shipping Bill—an act 
proposed to prevent overinsured and unsea- 
worthy ships to put to sea. On Mr. Disraeli 
stating the other night that he meant to shelve 
it for this session, Mr. Plimsoll, its proposer (‘‘ the 
sailor’s friend”), made a most indignant speech, 
accusing the Prime Minister of manslaughter, 
and calling several ship-owners, members of the 
House, ‘‘ villains!” The excitement was pro- 
digious, and grew still more so when Mr. Plim- 
soll, on being called to order by the Speaker, 
refused to apologize. The whole country is 
with him, and [ think it likely that the very 
ministry may be endangered for once by “‘an 
independent ber.” Such a scene as took 
place in our ‘*‘ Commons” is wholly unprece- 
dented. Mr. Plimsoll was given a week to 
“think about” his apology; and in the mean 
time a shipping case is brought to light at Car- 
diff, where a vessel was sent to sea so rotten that 
the soft wood came away in handfuls, and a cor- 
respondence has been detected between the own- 
ers, in which these words occur, *‘ Insure in Ire- 
land, where there will be less fear of Plimsoll.” 

As to the eternal Tichborne case, Mr. Bright 
has given it the coup de grdce, even so far as the 
mob are concerned. Some foolish creature wrote 
to remonstrate with him upon his views upon 
that question, and he thus replies: ‘*I must ask 
to be permitted to value my own judgment at 
least as highly as that of these persons [Guildford 
Onslow, Whalley, and Kenealy]. One of them 
is believed to have invested money largely in the 
case, and pecuniary interest is not favorable to 
an impartial decision ; another suffers from a 
complaint which I call ‘ Jesuit on the brain,’ and 
this seems grievously to distort almost every 
thing he looks at; the third is a lawyer, who 
failed, after a trial which lasted 188 days, to con- 
vince three judges and twelve jurymen, or any 
one of the judges or of the jurymen, that his 
client was any thing but an impostor, and a man 
most odious from his character and his crimes. 
I shall be glad if you and such as believe with 
you will not ask me to correspond further on a 
question about which only honest men who are 
in entire ignorance of the facts can in my view 
differ in opinion.” 

It is pretty well known that the money article 
of the Echo newspaper, recently purchased by 
“Baron” Grant for his own financial purposes, 
is now written by Mr. Sampson, the late Cit 
Editor of the Times, and coadjutor of the Baron's 
in a certain great commercial case, with which 
my readers are acquainted. It is satisfactory to 
think that Sampson of the Echo will be, com- 

to what he was, as Samson with his hair 
cut, and able to do but very little harm. 

It is curious that poor Lady Franklin should 
have died just on the eve of her husband’s mon- 
ument being placed in Westminster Abbey. 
Tennyson has written the following lines for the 
inscription beneath the bust : 

“ Not here: the White North has thy bones, and thou, 

Art genuine au Ges tlecn he now 

Toward no Parthly pole.” 





I hope this will teach folks generally not to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ voyage,” as they do now, as if it was in 
one syllable. R. Kemsts, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HERE is something epee oy sad in the 
thought that during the months of July and 
August thousands of little children in this great 
city are sacrificed by foul air, imperfect drain- 
age, overcrowded tenements, poor and insuffi- 
cient food, neglect, and ignorance. During the 
two weeks from July 10 to July 24 of this - 
ent summer 1300 children under five years of age 
died in New York city, a large proportion of 
them having fallen victims to cholera infantum 
or diarrheeal diseases. This great mortality oc- 
curred chiefly in the districts which abound in 
tenement-houses, where families are crowded to- 
gether at the rate of nearly 200,000 persons to 
the square mile. In these unwholesome sec- 
tions it is frequently twenty or thirty degrees 
hotter during the day than it is in many other 
parts of the city—in the Central Park, for ex- 
ample—and there is little change of temperature 
during the nights. Infants are prostrated by 
lack of fresh air. Their food is poor. When 
sick they are often of necessity neglected b 
hard-working mothers, medical aid is not call 
and the little ones pine away and die. One phy- 
sician met with the case of a child recently who 
had been fed upon one table-spoonful of con- 
densed milk dissolved in a quart of water daily 
for six months. “ Of course it died —simply 
starved. Often it is not possible for the poor 
8 ling mother with a large family to give 
her sick child suitable food, unless charity 
brings her relief; and she may be unconscious 
that the vitiated air of her small dark room is 
poison to the feeble lungs. The Floating Hos- 
ons the Children’s Sea-side Home, the Sick 
hildren’s Relief Bureau, and the free -excur- 
sions for the poor are most noble charities for 
the purpose of saving the children from prema- 
ture death. That there is urgent need for these 
and similar measures of relief may be seen by 
the following extract from the report of a recent 





meeting of the New York Board of Health: “A 
statement in regard to infantile mortality was 
made by Dr. Janeway, from which it appeared 
that the deaths of children during the month 
of July for several years past were as follows: 
1870, 2131; 1871, 1 ; 2826; 1873, 2016; 
1874, 1769; 1875, 2059.’ 





The army-worm has invaded the fields of Long 
Island, and committed serious depredations 
among corn and oats. The creature is vora- 
cious, and the amount it can consume is remark- 
able. It has its own special tastes, but seems 
willing to eat any green growing thing. Some 
twelve or fifteen years ago the army-worm visit- 
ed Long Island farmers, but this year the pests 
are more numerous than at that time. 





The August floods have caused immense dam- 
age, especially in Western sections of the coun- 
try. It is impossible at present to know how 
much the crops have suffered, but in many lo- 
calities the estimated loss is fifty per cent., while 
in other places the entire crop is destroyed. In 
the low lands along the Wabash River it is be- 
lieved that at least 200,000 acres of corn have 
been wholly destroyed. The estimated loss to 
crops and the destruction of other property in 
fourteen counties in Indiana are not less than 
$12,000,000. In Ohio the wheat has seriously 
suffered ; in one county in that State it is said 
to have rained forty-eight days in sixty. The 
Mississippi Valley has been in imminent danger 
of an inundation. Floods at this season of the 
year destroy the products of the soil to such an 
extent as to be a calamity of the most serious 
character. 





Lady Franklin was interred in Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the afternoon of July 23. A large 
number of notable persons were present at the 
services, which were conducted by Bishop Nix- 
on, assisted by Rev. Charles Stuart. The outer 
coffin was of plain oak, with black handles, the 
brass plate bearing the following simple inscrip- 
tion: “Jane, Lady Franklin, died 18th July, 
1875, aged eighty-three years.”’ 





Some time ago an organization was formed for 
the purpose of constructing a railroad car adapt- 
ed for transporting perishable food from distant 
—_— of the country, preserving it in good con- 

ition. Not long ago 20,000 pounds of fresh 
beef were placed in such a car at Chicago, the 
ear sealed up, and only opened on its arrival in 
New York. The car was ch: with four tons 
of ice, and started in a regular freight train, with- 
out any addition of ice or special attention, and 
came through safely in about four days and a 
half. The f was found to be in a perfectly 
sweet and good condition. The new car, known 
as the Iceberg No. 1, is so constructed that the 
ice is in separate chambers around the meat- 
room, which is always perfectly dry, and has a 
downward ventilation, which exhausts all heat 
or warmth, and passes all offensive odor with 
the outflowing current. This current is uni- 
formly within two degrees of the freezing-point, 
which is the temperature constantly maintained 
in the meat-chamber. 





Preparations have already begun for the forty- 
fourth annual fair of the American Institute, 
which promises to be — equal to any previous 
exhibition. The fair will be held in the Insti- 
tute Hall, between Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
streets, and Second and Third avenues. It will 
be opened on September 8, and continue until 
November 13. The general departments are as 
follows: (1) Fine Arts and Education; (2) The 
meer (3) Dress and Handicraft ; (4) Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy ; (5) Engines and Machinery ; 
(9) Intercommunication; (7) Agriculture and 

orticulture. Two gold and two silver medals 
and one bronze one, with several diplomas, are 
among the prizes offered. Steam-power will be 
_— ed, and ample facilities given for the ex- 

ibition of industrial processes. 





Between June 20 and August 2 of this year 
1100 little girls from New York visited the Chil- 
dren’s Sea-side Home, established at Bath, Long 
Island, by the Children’s Aid Society. They go 
in companies of from eighty to one hundred, and 
noe a few days, where, under careful super- 

sion, they enjoy wholesome food, invigorating 
sea-air, rural recreations, and sea-bathing. These 
children are from the overcrowded tenements 
of the city, and a brief escape from their close, 
unhealthy quarters will give them a new lease 
of life. 

Visitors to the White Mountains found Au- 
gust a cool time—at least the first part of the 
month. On the morning of August 1 the ther- 
mometer on the summit of Mount Washington 
indicated twenty-eight d , and “ice feath- 
ers’’ were every where visible. 





sel 
August 4, in the sevent; first year of h 


mas gift Most of his 
works have been translated into nearly every 


European language. 


Summer “ excursions”’ are often any thing but 
agreeable. Those who plan to join a general 
“excursion party,” whether it by boat or 
rail, would do well to make definite inquiries in 
regard to the responsibility of the managers, 
the accommodations provided, and the number 
who are going. Some instances have recently 
occurred of steamers being outrageously over- 
crowded, causing miseries untold to seasick pas- 
sengers, to whom a slow trip and close canine - 
ment in a crowd were wretchedness. 





The Paris Geographical Congress was opened 
July 15. It is held in the Flora Pavilion that 
new portion of the Tuileries where the Prince 
Imperial was to have resided, and in the con- 
pe galleries of the Louvre. The proceeds 
of this exhibition will be devoted to the relief 
of victims of the Languedoc inundation. On 
the opening day admission was five francs, but 





lower rates and free days were to follow. Thirty- 
eight rooms are taken up by the exhibition, and 
the objects are classed in seven groups. Four- 
teen nations are represented at the geographic- 
al exhibition. Their respective standards are 
gsest round shields bearing their arms in the 

all of Congress, at the head of which there is a 
oe map of France composed of 274 section- 
al ones. 





The Post-office Department will issue soon a 
new postal card, The color will be a violet-blue, 
and the superfluous printed matter and the lines 
hitherto used will be dispensed with. 





Wanderers from ripe tomatoes, early peaches, 
Lawton blackberries, and fresh vegetables are 
advised to return to New York,-where they can 
live upon the “‘ fat of the land.”” Country board- 
ing-houses with farms attached, which advertise 
“‘plenty of fresh frnit and vegetables,’’ usually 
send their choicest products to city markets. 





The centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Daniel O’Connell, which was celebrated in many 
of the large cities of the United States and Can- 
ada on August 6, was the occasion of an impos- 
ing display in Dublin. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed. There were speeches and banquets 
and music, and a vast procession marched 
through the principal streets of the city. The 
route was over five miles in length, and it was 
estimated that there were 40,000 people in line, 
and not less than 100,000 spectators. 





Several dastardly attempts have been lately 
made both on Western and Eastern railroads to 
throw trains from the track. It would seem as 
if no punishment were too severe for such fiend- 
ish crimes. 





We are told by one who has been there and 
tried it that the way to visit Niagara Falls eco- 
nomically is to take board in a private family, 
secure season tickets to the various places of 
interest, and a carriage—when you want one—at 
the rate of one dollar an hour, which may be 
done by skill. 





Miniature yacht races continue to take place 
on alternate Wednesdays upon the lake at Cen- 
tral Park. Two miniature steam-yachts were 


among the prizes recently awarded. 





A statue of Lord Byron, by Thorwaldsen, said 
to be an excellent likeness, is now in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. It was executed 
by order of some friends of the poet, who de- 
sired to erect it in Westminster Abbey, but the 
dean and chapter of that day refused to admit it. 





The wheat crop of France in 1874, accprding 
to the report of the Minister of Agriculture, was 
124,000,000 hectoliters, of 2204¢ pounds avoirdu- 
pois each, the largest crop France ever produced, 
equal to 455,700,000 bushels. The annual con- 
sumption of wheat in France for all purposes is 
about 330,750,000 bushels. France had proba- 
bly a surplus from last year’s wheat crop, over 
and above her annual consumption, of about 
124,950,000 bushels. 


While some alterations were being made at 
Buckingham Palace, London, a short time ago, 
the workmen pulled down a wall, and a large 
quantity of valuable gold and silver plate was 
discovered. It was of about the time of George 
III., and is believed to be worth several thou- 
sand pounds. 





English justice is a marvelous thing. A case 
which recently occurred in one of the country 
districts of England shows the mode of admin- 
istering the law which is practiced by some rev- 
erend justices of the peace. A l'ttle girl eleven 
years old on her way home from schoo! picked a 
geranium blossom which she saw in a neighbor's 
garden. The owner of the plant complained to 
the rector of the parish, who was also a justice 
of the peace. Mr. Moore was the clergyman’s 
name, and he insisted that the child should be 
summoned before the court at which he pre- 
sided. The charge was proved, and Mr. Moore 
sentenced the little girl to fourteen days’ impris- 
onment in the county jail and four years’ deten- 
tion in a reformatory! The whole community 
was aroused at such monstrous injustice; meet- 
ings were held and petitions signed in behalf of 
the child. The case was brought into the House 
of Commons, and orders were immediately given 
for the girl’s release, with a severe reproof to the 
reverend judge. He will probably be removed 
from his position as magistrate; for it is now 
remembered that on previous occasions he has 
inflicted punishment for trifling offenses so se- 
vere as to indicate that he is wholly unfitted for 
the administration of justice. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, Figs. 1-11. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Figs. 1 and 7.—Drxss ror Gre. rrom 7 to 9 Years 
op. This dress is made of gray barége, and is trimmed 
with ruffies of the material and bows of gros grain rib- 
bon. Sash of gros grain ribbon, and collar and cuffs 
of fine linen. ; 

Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 Years orp. The 
trowsers and frock of gray summer cloth are trimmed 
with buttons. Collar and cuffs of fine linen, and gros 
grain cravat. 

Fig. 3.—Gray Stix Dress, trimmed with ruffles and 
puffs of the material and lace. Black gros grain 
sleeveless jacket and Swiss muslin fraise. Chip bon- 

trimmed with gros n ribbon and flowers. 

. 4.—Dares ror CHILp From 2 to 4 Yrans OLp, 
The dress of white batiste is trimmed with embroidery. 
Blouse with long sleeves of the same material. Sash 
of red gros grain ribbon. b 

, &—Deess ror Gret From 3 Tro 5 YEARS OLD. 
This dress is made of gray linen and trimmed with 
strips of embroidery. ne linen collar. 

, 6.—Dness ror Boy rrom 4106 Years orp. The 
kilt-pleated skirt and waist are made of buff linen, and 
are trimmed with pearl buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Darss yor Cuitp FRoM 1 To 3 YRARS OLD. 
This white batiste dress is low-necked, and is trimmed 
with needle-work. 

. 9.—Darss ror Gret rrom 10 To 12 YRARS OLD. 
This dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and blouse, 
and is made of striped Oxford. Linen collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 10.—Overcoat ror Boy rzom 6 to 8 Years Op, 
This overcoat of steel blue cloth is trimmed with but- 
tons. 

Fig. 11.—Durse ror Gret rrom 8 to 10 Years OLv. 
The skirt of mode-colored barége is trimmed with a 
side-pleated flounce of the material. The over-skirt 
and basque are untrimmed. Sash of gros grain ribbon, 
and collar and cuffs of fine linen. 





EMBROIDERED LinEN BIB. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 42. 


Fianyet Diaper Drawers. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see ~<a ~ 
plement, No. XV., \ 

Fig. 41. ; 
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\i \\ . . Se \ . Pet Sed : Dress FoR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
~~ pease — : For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 35-38, 
< s ty 
i : SS Whi , \" Crocner Unper-WAIsT FOR Cradle with Afghan and 
Mbit \ ¥ é : . \ CurLp From 2 10 8 YEARS OLD. Curtains, Figs. l and 2. 


Tus cradle is furnished with 
an afghan and with embroid- 
ered tulle curtains, The frame 
is of carved wood, the bottom 
and sides are of wicker-work, 

\ and the upper edge is finished 
: ‘WG SS IS S with a bolster covered with 
Inrant’s Batiste Rone. WX CA : SR ‘ blue silk. ‘The cradle is cov- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, CWA N \ S SSE ered all around with blue silk 
No. ILL, Figs. 12-15. RW: a" gathered on both sides, and 
AY : , SK A ‘ex trimmed with ruffles of the 
AG \\ \\e\ ° S : : same material, which are head- 
AYN ed by a box-pleated ruche of 
blue silk ribbon. ‘I'o work the 
curtains take a piece of Brus- 
sels tulle of the requisite size, 
and edge it with an embroid- 
ered border, a full-sized sec- 
tion of which is given by Fig. 
2, page 581. Having trans- 
ferred the design to linen, baste 
the talle and Swiss muslin on 
the latter along the outer edge 
of the curtains, and run the 
outlines with embroidery cot- 
ton. For the bars stretch the 
thread back and forth from one 
| outline to another, cover it with 
Sew Ay S \ EK GY button-hole stitches, and work : = 
Inrant’s Linen Suter. : Se the embroidery in satin and yyy,yr's Canton FLANNEL 
: r y : 2h B.°.".01 half-polka stitch. .'Thé outer “~ Arnow, 
Fig. 1.—Invant’s Java Canvas Banp. ; x edge of the border is finished 


. . For pattern and description see : 
(See Fig. 2, Page 581.]} with button-hole stitch scallops. Suppl, No. XL, Figs. 32-34, Inrasts 


Inrant’s Frannet Baturne Croak. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XIIL, Fig. 39. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Fig. 28. 











Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom7 109 =‘ Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom _ Fig. 3.—Gray S1LK Fig. 4.—Dress ror CHILp Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From Fig, 6.—Dress For F 
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NFANT’S CANTON FLANNEL 
Int Cuitp One YEAR OLD. 


Nieut Sup. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1V., Figs. 16-19. 


After finishing the embroidery cut 

away the Swiss muslin as shown by 

the illustration, and both layers of 

the material underneath the bars, 

and arrange the curtains as shown : we ; 

by Fig. 1. The afghan is com- NG BEBGGG : W 3 \ “Y Inrant’s Lona Musuiw Perricoar. 
posed of separate strips, which are i \N SS SC SS , ‘ . SAS For pattern and description see Supple- 
worked with zephyr worsted, em- S Sawa _ NY NS NWS \ ment, No, VIII, Figs. 26 and 27. 
broidered with filling silk of differ- \ hee? ye : ‘ 

ent colors, and edged with knotted 

fringe. Designs for this afghan 

will be given in a following number, 


Infant’s Flannel Shawl. 

Tuts white flannel shawl is thirty- INFANT’s FLANNEL Perricoar. 
three inches wide and thirty-nine ; ; > i : : 
inches long, and is embroidered on a= o \ ) sad wee wie 
the outer edge in button-hole stitch ; - 4 . gst s 
scallops with red zephyr worsted. 


Rubber Diaper Drawers. 

Turse drawers are bound with 
linen tape on the outer edge. Cut 
them from Fig. 41, No. XV., Sup- 
plement, and pleat them on the up- 
per edge. Linen tapes serve for 
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Ivrant’s Dimity Apron Infant's Dimity Pillow. Pe ALS ae Se De : C i InFANT’s Sart 
wit Exsnormener Faun. . _ trimming for this white dim. PPPOE : For pattern and descripti nce 8 ) 
: For pattern see description in "tY pillow consists of needle-work (Ca se ror Inrant’s PILLOW. —[For pattern and ent No. VII Five. 24 and a 
NFANTS BSHAWL. Supplement. insertion an inch and a quarter wide, description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 40.] para be8 2 eh r 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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strips of needle-work seven-eighths of an inch 
and an inch and three-quarters wide, and bias 
strips of batiste three-eighths of an inch wide, 
which are stitched on. ‘The material is cut away 
underneath the insertion, Cut the pillow from 
Fig. 40, No. XIV., of the present Supplement. 


Infant's Dimity Apron, with Embroidered 
Frills. 


See illustration on double page. 


Tus apron is made of white dimity, and is trimmed 
with cusbrothered linen frills an inch and a quarter 
wide. The front and the upper part of the sleeves are 
arranged in narrow tucks, as shown by the illustration. 
The neck of the apron is furnished with a shirr. Cut 
the apron from No. XL, of the present 
Supplement. 


Infant’s Crochet Band. 
See illustration on double page. 


Ts band is worked with medium-sized white kni.- 
ting cotton, and is bordered on the outer edge with 
red yarn of the same size. in the band, which is 
about sixty inches long, with a foundation of 400 
at. (stitch). back and forth on this foundation 
work 29 rounds in sc. (single crochet), always work- 
ing 1 sc, on each st., and from the 2d round on al- 
ways catch the upper two veins of each st. in the 
preceding round in working the sc. At the end of 
each of these rounds or work 1 chain stitch, to 
which no attention is paid in the next round, how- 
ever, and then turn. One end ofthe band should be 
straight, while the other is pointed, and therefore 1 
at. should be widened in eac round to the 15th, in- 
clusive, on the pointed end, and 1 st. narrowed in each 
round from the-16th to the 29th. Finish the outer 
edge of the band with one round of sc. of red yarn, 
working always 1 8c. on each st. 


Infant's Crochet Bib. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tus bib is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 
10, in ribbed crochet stitch with raised dots, which 
come transposed. The outer edge, excepting the 
neck, is finished with a border composed of small 
rosettes, which is worked with crochet cotton, No. 40, 
and is joined to the bib by means of several open-work 
rounds; through the first of these rounds run narrow 
blue satin ribbon, Begin the bib on the under edge 
with a foundation of 32 ch. (chain stitch), and on these 
crochet in rounds going back and forth, in ribbed 
crochet stitch (from the 2d round on always insert- 
ing the needle in the vein, which appears as the back 
vein, on the side where the work is done), as fol- 
lows: ist-4th rounds.—Always 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on each st. (stitch) in the preceding ronnd, at the end 
of each round 1 ch., to which no attention is paid in 
the following round, and then turn. From the 2d 
round to the 5Sist, inclusive, always widen 1 st. be- 
sides (working always 2 sc. instead of 1 sc. on the last 
- 5th round.—4 sc. on the next 4 st. in the pre- 

ing round, twice alternately 1 dot of 3 de. @ouble 
crochet) on the frec vein of the next st. in the round 
before the last, not working off the upper veins of these 
dc. separately, but together, pass over 1 st. of the pre- 
gating von , 18 ec. on the next 13 st.; then one dot 
like preceding on the next st. in the round before 
the a over 1 et. of the —— round, and 4 
sc. on the last st. of the preceding round (the last 2 ac, 
are worked on the last st. for the widening described 
previously). 6th-Sth rounds.—Always 1 sc. on each 
st. 9th round.—12 sc. on the next 12 st. in the pre- 
ceding ro 1 dot like that described in the Sth 
round on the vein of the next st. in the round be- 
fore the last, pass over 1 st. of the Vane oe round, 13 
ec. on the next 18 st., 1 dot on the free vein of the next 
st. in the round before it, pass over 1 st. of the 
p round, 12 sc. on the last st. in the preceding 
round, mtinue the work to the Tist round in the 
manner described for the 2d-9th rounds; but as the 
number of st. constantl: 
ing to the Sist row 
rated each by 13 sc. 
The shoulder pieces of the bib are worked in connec- 
tion with the round on the 16 st. nearest the edge, 
in 20 rounds of the same design. Finish the outer 
edge of the bib with 1 round of ac., 
on each edge st. athe dy dn peo: er 
work 2 rounds on the sc. on outer edge of the bib, 
ee the neck, with the fine cotton, as follows: 
1st round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on 
2 ch., pass nS & ee 
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a 
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settes in the original), each of which is worked sepa- 
vetely, Sn Sue Sst eee d to the p ad 
rosette and to the border on the bib in the last round, 





are worked as follows: Make a foundation of 9 ch., 
close these in a with 1 al. (slip stitch), and in one 
round crochet 5 ch., the fi whici 


h work 18 times 
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ch, scallops fasten to the middle st. 

let ch, coatoge Se Be See Sean Sr eee fe 
praise ae de dra’ eldenmped e ious: 
co ig Bt, iw ; 
at the end of the rosette work 1 sl. on the first sc. of 
the round, fasten the thread and cut it off. Each ro- 
sette is worked in this manner. The fastening to the 
24 round of the border is always done at intervals ot 
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Crochet Under-Waist for Child from 2 
Years old. 
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work always 1 sc. on each st..in the precedin; 
and on the free st. in the second round before last. 
The 14th and 15th rounds are inserted, and are worked 


from the under edge, in the manner described for the 
preceding in rounds, on the next 23 st. of the 
receding round; the 17 sc. nearest the under edge 


P 

are worked on the cord, and the following 3 sc. are 
worked without the co: 16th-23d rounds.—Always 
1 sc. on each st., continuing the loops on the upper 
edge at the same time. In the %th round, which is 
worked from the under edge, begin the armhole, and 
work 39 sc. on the cord and 5 sc. without the cord on 
the same number of st. in the preceding round, paying 
no attention to the remaining st. of that round. th 
round.—Like the preceding round, but in reversed or- 
der. 26th-29th rounds.—Always alternately like the 
%th and 25th rounds, but in every following two 
rounds work 2 st. less on the cord and 1 st. more 
without the cord than in the preceding two rounds, 
80th and 3ist rounds (inse ).—Like the 14th and 
15th rounds, -85th rounds.—Like the 16th-19th 
rounds. 86th-44th rounds.—Like the 24th-35th round: 
not including the 30th and 3ist, which are insert 
rounds; work these rounds reversed order, how- 
ever, and widen instead of narrowing on the armhole. 
On the under edge, from the 87th round to the middle 
of the under-waist, widen 1 st. at the end of every sec- 
ond following round, working 2 sc. instead of one on 
the last st. of the preceding round. The 45th and 46th 
rounds are inserted, and are worked from the under 
edge, as follows: 26 st. on the cord and 3 st. without 
the cord on the 29 st. of the pee round. 47th 
round.—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the pi di 


Infant’s Java Canvas Band, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on dovble page. 

Tus band is made of white Java canvas, embroider- 
ed in point Russe with tatting cotton, No. 16, and fin- 
ished _ the outer edge with a crochet round. To 

e 


wise threads wise 

The under end of the band is worked —— while 
the upper end is worked agg org intoa 
opee een both button-hole stitched counts 


cut away the canvas on the outer 
button-hole stitches, and with crochet cotton, No. 30, 
work one round as follows: Always alternately 3 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next 3 button-hole stitc 1 
picot, consisting of 3 chain stitches and 1 sc. on the 
upper vein of the third sc. Finally, sew two linen 
tapes, each twenty-four inches long, on the pointed 
end of the band. 


Infant’s Knitted and Crochet Band, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


See illustrations on double page. 


Tus band is worked with coarse white knitting cot- 
ton crosswise, in ate te back and forth, and is 
bordered on the outer edge with one crochet round 
worked with twisted cotton, No. 40. The band is six- 
ty inches long, and is straight on one end, while the 
other end is pointed. Begin on the straight end with 
& toubdatt 





round, and 14 sc. on the cord only, for the armhole in 
the front. 48th round.—Begin with the loops for the 
upper open-work edge, and then work always 1 sc. on 
each st. in the preceding round. Crochet the 49th- 
69th rounds as usual, but the 56th and 57th, the 60th 
and ist, and the 64th and 65th are inserted rounds, 
and are worked from the upper edge, the first two on 
2% st., the following two on 22 st., and the last two on 
19 st. of the pi ing round. Besides this narrow 1 
st. in every second following round, on the upper edge, 
from the 50th round to the middie of the under-waist. 
This = one-half of the under-waist. Work 
the other half in a similar manner, but in reversed or- 
der, in connection with the first part, and always nar- 
row where ‘the widening was done and widen where 
the narrowing was done in the first half of the under- 
waist. Having finished the under-waist, border it on 
the under edge with two rounds of ac., which are 
worked without the cord foundation from the wrong 
side, so that the small scallops formed of cord are cov- 
ered. Finish the upper edge of the under-waist with 
one round worked as follows: 9 sc. on the next loop 
at the side where the work was begun, nine times 8 sc. 
on the next loop, and then 9 sc. on the following loop ; 
at the armhole work always 1 sc. on each st., 
working the last 14 st. there on the cord foundation on 
the front, 9 sc. on the next loop, and then always 8 sc. 
on each loop to the middle of the front. This com- 

one-half of the round. The other half is work- 
ed in the same manner, but in reversed order. The 
ee ae are sewed to the under-waist 
as shown by illustration, are worked each on a 
foundation of 45 st., in two rounds of single crochet, 
on a cord foundation. 


Crochet Under-Waist for Child One Year Old. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tats under-waist is worked with medium-sized white 
knitting cotton on a foundation of coarse white dress 
cord. in on the left edge in the middle of the back 
with a foundation of sti 
cord foundation work the-lst round.—Always 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on each foundation st. (stitch); at the 
Sh Fh TT hp 

the every ut no al n 
to it in the following row 2d round.—Form a 


8th rounds.—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the —— 
to the next ro 


fol- 
lows: 20 sc. on the cord and on the next 20 et. in the 
8th round, 2 sc. on the ——s 2 st., omitting the 
page me work, and after t 


which is the under edge. in 
which the armhole is n, work 86 st. on the cord 
and on the next 36 st. round; then 6 
sc. without the cord on the next 6 st.; pay no atten- 
tion to all a g st. for the 
e 


ain Wan dees « y h to poe 
lways 1 sc. on each st. 
round and on the cord, and then 9 oe, on the cond 
only for the armhole. 38th round.—Form a loop three- 
ee <n ae ee Se ene ee 
front of the under-waist, and gga we FH 
sc. on each est. in the preceding round. 
roands, ners Se. oan oe ee peenens 
round, in doing which the cord to the next rou 
on the upper and under in the manner in which 
it was carried from the 1st to the 2d round, and from 
the 2d to the 8d round. From the 4ist round to the 
etee Cn ee neeen 5 ot Sa aeay cosend 
follo round on upper no atten- 
tom vo the tnot Ot in tha ean tie atk eed ath 
ena Saree ee pean the u edge, are in- 
serted, and are worked as follows: Having formed the 
= work u ‘ork 16 sc. on the 
and on the next 10 st fe 45th round, 2 sc. 
without the cord on the follo 2 st., turn the work, 
and crochet the 2d inserted ro’ reve the order 
of the st. Next work five rounds ‘ore the 
last inserted rounds. This completes one-half of the 


g 
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each edge st. on the armhole, working the 12 of 
these on the cord there, 9 sc. on the next loop on the 
front, seven times 8 sc. on the next loop.. This com- 
pletes one-half of the round. The other half is work- 
ed in the same manner, but in reversed order. For 
each shoulder-strap work on a foundation of 42 ch. 
and on the cord two rounds of sc., and join the shoul. 
= to the under-waist as shown by the illus- 
tration. 





of 39 st. (stitch), and going back and 
forth on these work as follows: 1st round.—All knit 
plain. 2d round (right side of the -work).—Sl. (sli » 
4k. (knit plain), eight times alternately 3 p. iar 

e \, 2 


t 
1k.; then t. t. o. (throw the thread over to- 


2 
» 
alternately 5 k., 3 p.; then 5 k., 
gether, 1 6th round.—SL, 5 
nately 8 p., 5 k.; then 3 p.,3 k., 
1k. th round.—SL,2k., 3 p., three times alternately 
8 k.,5 p.; then 3 k.,3 p., 


p,t t ther, . 
‘| 8th round.—Like the 4th round. 9th round.—Like the 


Sth round. 10th round.—Like the 2d round. 1ith 
round.—Like the 8d round. 12th round.—Sl. 

, three times alternately 8 k., 5 p.; then 3 
a o., k, 2 together, 1k. 18th round.—Sl., 5 k., th 
times alternately 3 p.,5 k.; then 3 p.,3k., t, t. o. 
together, 1k. i4th round.—SL, 2k., 2 p., three times 
alternately 5 k., 3 p.; then 5 k., 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
15th round.—SI., 4'k., th 
nately 5 p., 3k. ; then 8 p., 2k, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
1k. 16th round.—Like the 12th round. 17th round.— 
Like the 138th round. always the 2d-17th 
rounds until the band is of the length required, but on 
the pointed end narrow 1 st. before the t. t. o. near the 
end of each round, in the last 34 rounds. Finish the 
cng at with a round crocheted as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 9 double crochet on the two 
veins of the second following st., 1 single crochet 
on the two veins of the second following st. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPronpEnt. ] 


AST winter we were accustomed to see the 
robe, plain and long, worn by a few, while 
the majority still held to the costume; but next 
season a more judicious arrangement will be 
made. The costume will be universally adopted 
for the street (the jupon rather longer than here- 
tofore), and the robe worn only in the evening or 
at home. By the word robe it is intended to in- 
dicate specially a dress with a single skirt, whiclf 
is very long, with no tunic, but the trimmings so 
disposed that the familiar aspect of the costume 
is preserved by the ornaments and draperies. 

e are to have a new style of tablier, which 
will be very much nearer a tablier (apron) in 
fact than any that have preceded it. Instead 
of extending around to the middle of the back, 
it will only cover the upper part of the front 
breadth. It will not reach lower than the knee ; 
the edge will be cut in a broad and not 
deep. This kind of tablier will usually be made 
of black velvet, and the trimming will be jet or 
bands of feathers. 

A great many samples of woolen goods have 
been received, which are now being manufac- 
tured for winter. They are of every variety, for 
woolen materials are extending themselves to 
every phase of the toilette. For the street dark 
colors are preferred, but in the evening very del- 
icate tints are worn. A material called crépeline 
will be a favorite, the color white, rose, or pale 
blue. They are trimmed with a broad band of 
gold or silver lace, or several narrower ones 
mixed with black velvet ribbon. These will be 
disposed in the following fashion: A band of 
black velvet extremely narrow, and on each side 
of it an equally narrow row of gold-lace. Ata 
short distance will be another band of the velvet, 
edged with silver-lace, and so on alternately. 
These crépelines are usually made with tunics, 
and the trimming on the skirt, which is long, 
may be of velvet or faille. 

summer goods thet have been known un- 
der the general term of Oxford linens have been 
so successful that they have been copied in wool- 
en. For home toilettes there are a great many 
striped materials, in which blue usually plays a 
conspicuous part. 

For the last days of autumn, and for grand 
toilettes such as are worn at the chateaux, a 
great deal of silk gauze is used, either open- 
worked or with different designs in silk running 
through it. More than ever the Parisian dress- 
makers search their imaginations to conjure up 
new combinations in tissues and colors. The 
put together woolen with velvet and silk, sil 
gauze with silk and velvet, dark colors and light 
colors—every thing is combined, twisted, draped, 
and festooned in a thousand different manners, 
each one more ingenious than the last. The 
gauzes used are mostly striped, or with fine 
threads of « different color running through them, 
forming tiny plaids. Some are quite transpar- 
ent, and others quite thick. The latter are call- 
ed Louisines, though it is difficult to discover for 
what reason. 

Among other novel designs for autumn I have 
seen one beautiful costume designed for an en- 
tertainment at one of the most brilliant chateaux 
in France: Skirt, demi-longue, of violet faille, 
the color not very pronounced. The front is 





trimmed with a flounce pleated very fine, sur- 
mounted by a band of shirring so made that it 
resembles five little puffs. Above this is a sec- 
ond flounce, after which the front of the jupon is 
shirred to the waist. A Louis XIV. vest of 
light violet faille (shade, pervenche) buttoned u 
to the throat, the lower edge trimmed with rich 
white lace. Over this vest is a redingote, exact- 
ly like that worn by gentlemen, of pervenche 
faille. This redingote is open in the front, with 
a single fastening, and below the waist spreads 
wide over the skirt. It is trimmed around the 
neck and shoulders and down each side as far as 
the lower edge of the vest with the same white 
lace that ornaments the vest. Below this it is 
trimmed all around with a narrow ruche of faille 
scalloped upon both edges. The sleeves are very 
original, They are made of the darker shade of 
faille, and entirely covered with white lace de- 
pending from bracelets made of faille like the 
redingote, placed one above another. Each of 
these bracelets or straps is terminated by a small 
knot of faille. 

The following is the description of another el- 
egant costume intended for the same occasion : 
Skirt of velvet vert bouteille, perfectly plain and 
very long. The tunic is composed of two dif- 
ferent shades of broad green ribbon, both lighter 
than that of the jupon, and sewed together aft- 
er the manner of insertion, Of these, one is 
covered almost entirely by English embroidery, 
wrought in silk of the same color, while the oth- 
er is plain. The tunic, which is bordered by a 


. gathered flounce of the plain ribbon, is very long, 


drawn tightly, and raised a little at the back. 
The corsage is like the tunic, with a plastron 
(breastplate) of velvet like the skirt, 

An elegant toilette for half-mourning is com- 
posed of black faille, ornamented with bands of 
white gaze de soie, through which run tiny threads, 
forming a plaid. The skirt is of black faille, 
with two small gathered flounces. Above them 
is a band of the plaid gauze, which has five rows 
of shirring, and terminates on each side with 
tiny ruffles. The first tablier is of gauze, border- 
ed with a broad band of the black faille. Above 
this is a second tablier, shorter than the preced- 
ing one, and trimmed in the same manner. The 
corsage is of gauze, and the sleeves of faille, 
shirred. A double trimming runs from the 
shoulder to the wrist, which is lined with gauze, 
in order to harmonize with the double tablier. 

The extreme narrowness of the skirts has 
obliged the ladies to give up their inside pockets 
and carry them now on the outside. It would 
be very difficult indeed, and at the same time 
very ugly, with these costumes, to place in an in- 
side pocket a handkerchief and all the other 
small but important trifles that a lady is accus- 
tomed to carry about, with her. Fashion has 
provided for this difficulty, and devised pockets 
which are carried at the side. ‘They are gener- 
ally made of the same material as the dress, and 
ornamented like it with lace, or ribbon, or em- 
broidery. Sometimes two of these pockets are 
worn at once, and they are used to fasten the 
drapery of the tunic, or they serve to complete 
the general design of the trimming. The upper 
edges of these pockets are always gathered with 
an elastic string, which stretches as the hand is 
introduced into them. 

There will be a great variety among the out- 
side garments worn during the coming winter. 
The stores that I have visited are preparing 
them of all shapes and sizes, from the long circu- 
lar cloaks which are only suitable to ladies who 


-have a carriage at their command, to simple 


vests of cloth which can only be worn by very 
young girls. ‘here are the large tight-fitting 
pelerines and paletots of every fashion. Some 
of these have large sleeves of the Greek style, 
very long, square, and split open, but so shaped 
that their upper part is like a tight sleeve. In 
this way they are made warm, and consequently 
more suitable to our climate. It is very easy to 
adopt the Greek sleeves to satisfy a caprice of 
fashion, but not so easy to be contented with 
them when it snows or there is a cold wind 
blowing. For warm ottside garments it is not 
possible to find any other materials than those 
we are already familiar with—cloth, velvet, and 
cashmere; but efforts are being made to intro- 
duce a new style of pardessus of heavy serge. 
Success is something of which it is impossible to 
be sure beforehand; but it may be that this 
goods will become fashionable. 

The latest caprice in jewelry is to have one’s 
coat of arms set in colored stones and forming 
a medallion, which is ded about the neck 
by a narrow band of velvet. 

Emmetine Rarmonn. 





PANSY PICTURES. 


7 coe one loves the pansies. They are 
among the first flowers that the garden of- 
fers to us in spring, their bright faces shine 
upon us all through the beautiful summer, and 
only the frost and snow hide them from us late 
in the autumn. After giving us pleasure for so 
many months of the year, it seems a pity to part 
with them, when a little care can keep with 
us all winter long. I have some which ar- 
ranged five ago, and they still shine out 
fresh and bright. s 

Perhaps I should not have come into so 
close companionship with the pansies had I not 
been an invalid, and this was one of the ways 
chosen to teach me the sweet law of compen- 
sation. It had been a long and dreary win- 
ter, and, shut up in a sick-room, I was wearily 
thinking, ‘‘The spring comes slowly up this 
way,” when a little girl brought me one of the 
prettiest pansies I ever saw. ‘The upper back 
petals were of the loveliest shade of light pur- 
ple, with side petals of yellow and purple beau- 
tifully blended, and the lower front petal a soft 
bit of gold delicately marked. It is true, the 
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stem was very short and kicked up, looking like 
a baby with its toe in its mouth. It was the 
first pansy that was brave enough to look out 
from under the snow, and I was glad to see its 
welcome face, knowing that a train of beauties 
was sure to follow. After it had whispered to 
me many words of hope and promise, I could 
not put its foot in water, and have it stand up 
straight, looking at me with its human-like face, 
and feeling its sweet breath, and letting every 
one know what tender words it had spoken ; so [ 
hid it in my Bible, close to the passage, ‘‘ The 
winter is past,......the flowers appear ;” and shut 
in among the sweet promises, its leaves were 
slowly smoothed and dried, while its fair face 
was preserved bright and perfect. It looked as 
though it was not dead, but sleeping. I never 
knew before how pretty a pressed pansy was; 
so from the early spring, all through the summer 
and autumn, I pressed the pansies as kind friends 
brought them to me, not only from our own 
home garden, but friends and even strangers 
and little children, knowing there was some one 
sick who loved the pansies, brought and left them 
for the invalid. No beautiful girl ever tried to 
reserve her complexion more carefully than with 
~s care I tried to preserve the beauty of my 
royal pansies. ‘The only cosmetics used were 
love, and the promise of a long life spent in add- 
ing to the happiness of others, which have an 
equal efficacy to preserve the beauty of human 
flowers as well as pansies. I tried every variety 
of pansy, eager to see whose faces would remain 
the brightest in their long sleep. I found the 
** King of the Blacks” still retained his kingly 
qualities, and refused to part with the velvety 
richness of his robes. All yellow pansies, dark 
purple, bronze, and light purple pressed to per- 
fection. ‘The golden-faced pansies lost as little 
of their beauty as gold itself in the refiner’s fire. 
At the same time, I did not neglect to press a 
plenty of pansy leaves, for I thought, What if the 
pansies should take a notion to put on their clothes 
again! When the whole train of flower children 
had passed by, and the cold days had come again, 
the pansies cried out from the books where I had 
put them away to sleep, ‘‘ Let us out: you have 
cheated us of much of the sweetness of life. Our 
sisters were tied up in bouquets, and proudly 
stood as ornaments on the parlor table, but in 
our secluded home we have only given comfort 
to one poor invalid.” Knowing it was not all 
vanity, but a desire to add to the happiness of 
others, the pansies’ fancy was humored. They 
were arranged in bouquets, but being rather 
weak after their long sleep, they were unable to 
stand up alone, so instead of putting their feet in 
water, I put a little sticking-plaster on their 
backs, which made them stand up proud and 
strong. ‘They refused to be put in vases like 
their summer sisters, but asked that they might 
live as pictures. So with a white background of 
Bristol-board, the pansies were arranged in love- 
ly bouquets, each pansy seeming to tell just where 
it ought to be placed. The “‘ King of the Blacks” 
ruled as ever, and lifted his proud head above 
all others, never dreaming that his color was any 
disgrace to him ; on one side of him always shone 
a golden-faced queen, with a rich bronze one 
often calling for the other place of honor, and 
the other members of his court clustered around 
him in as graceful a group as taste could devise. 
The pansies were a little sensitive as to the 
artifice employed to hold them in their proud po- 
sition; but I knew all about it; it was only a lit- 
tle dab of gum-tragacanth put on their backs 
with a camel’s-hair brush. Indeed, it was quite 
a delicate little thing to do, for the pansies must 
be laid face downward, and the back of each 
petal and the stems carefully brushed with the 
gum, then lifted by the stems with the greatest 
care and placed in position on the Bristol-board. 
Even then the petals will not always lie smoothly, 
but by running a needle under them every wrin- 
kle can be smoothed out. The green pansy 
leaves were varnished with white varnish, and, 
when dry, their backs were brushed with the 
gum, and they were arranged at the foot of the 
pansy stems just as they grew, taking care to se- 
lect the different-shaped leaves, and not forget- 
ting the little stipules, to give variety to the out- 
line. When the picture is complete, lay sheets 
of blotting-paper over its face, and place a heavy 
book on it, and when you look at it again you 
will find the picture smoothly pressed, and the 
pansies will look like a rare painting by a mas- 
ter-hand. 
Then the pansies asked for pretty frames, with 
a glass to keep their faces from being soiled with 
the least bit of dust, and, like every other beau- 
ty, whatever they asked for was granted them. 
Some of them seemed to think that the shining 
golden straws would make a fit setting to their 
beauty, for they could be fashioned by the same 
hand as arranged the bouquets ; others asked for 
partout frames; while some were only con- 
tent with black-walnut and gilt easels. One 
very small picture begged for a blue velvet frame. 
I gratified its wish at the cost of three dollars, 
and it looked so pretty that some of the other 
pictures were envious, so [ gave them some 
frames which looked equally pretty when hung 
up, yet were very inexpensive. First place a 
French gray mat around the picture ; over it the 
glass, of requisite size ; on the back of the picture 
a thick pasteboard, on which rings for hanging 
are fastened; then paste over the edge a velvet 
paper, having it come over the glass like a wide 
velvet frame, folding it over on the back, and hold- 
ing all securely together. Very handsome velvet 
paper can be found in bordering, beautiful crim- 
sons, usually with a gilt upper edge, which can 
be folded over the back. If you wish to imitate 
ebony with inlaid woods, there is a pretty black 
velvet bordering stamped with a wreath of flowers. 
The pansies now were very happy; some of 
them went back to the givers, reminding them of 
the *‘ bread cast u the waters ;” some shone 
out on the walls of the sick-rooms of other inva- 





lids; and some added their beauty to my own 
sick-room. God bless the pansies! 
“Here are gifts the poor may offer; 
Wealth no lovelier gift can proffer.” 

Since I made the pansy pictures I have tried 
pressing and arranging many different kinds of 
flowers. I have found that flowers of a silky text- 
ure and firm calyx press well, while those flow- 
ers whose petals and calyx are soft and pulpy 
prove failures, Flowers for pressing should be 
those recently opened; their tints are then the 
brightest, and the petals least likely to wrinkle. 
Flowers that grow in clusters, like verbenas, 
should be separated and each blossom pressed 
singly; then, in arranging, group them together 
again as they naturally grow. Scarcely a single 
white flower presses nicely and retains its purity 
of color. Nearly all blue flowers press to per- 
fection; all yellow flowers, particularly those 
with a satin gloss, like buttercups, all varieties 
of Lady Washington and horseshoe geraniums, 
press well. The blue larkspur, the scarlet salvia, 
abutilon blossoms, nasturtiums, marigolds, the 
delicate blue flowers of the running lobelia; and 
some varieties of fuchsia, always pressing buds as 
well as full-blown flowers, and many other flowers 
which will seem all the more beautiful to lovers 
of flower pictures if they test them themselves. 
They can be arranged not only in bouquets, but 
in wreaths and vases and baskets; a lady’s good 
taste and a little experience will guide them into 
beautiful forms. <A pretty basket picture is made 
by ironing flat a little willow et, sewing the 
under part to the Bristol-board, and arranging 
the flowers and green leaves above in graceful 
form, letting the stems come down into the bas- 
ket; or if the basket must be of home-work, 
draw its form on the board, and cover it with 
lichens and mosses after the flowers are arranged. 
The gum-tragacanth is easily prepared by soak- 
ing a small quantity in cold water for a few 
hours, and boiling it. 

These are but a.small portion of the beauti- 
ful ways in which pressed flowers can be used ; 
but perhaps they may serve as hints to guide 
some into the pleasant paths of flower gathering 
and pressing, and one can not study and observe 
the flowers so closely as they must do in this 

t work without their serving as a kind of 
Jacob's ladder, and the flowers are the angels 
leading the thoughts upward. 
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CHAPTER *¥ XX. 
Iachimo, With five times so much conversation, I 


should get of r fair mistress: make her 

go back, even to the yielding; had I admittance, and 

op’ ity to friend. 

I Tice on the moiety of 

ereupon, pawn mo’ my 

estate to ring; whieh, { in my opinion, o’ervalues 

it so) : but I make my wager rather 

your a : and to bar your 


confidence, er : 
Jieuse havein 150, 1 duret attempt it against any 
in the world. 

Posthumus. You are a great deal abused in too bold 
a persuasion; and I doubt not you sustain what you're 
worthy of by your attempt. 

‘ on ty an odd though your attempt, as you 
cah 1h, donerve Saate; a punishment too. 

Bie rain-d begin to fall as the Dover mail 
leaves murk mdon behind and pierces into 
the heart of the fair Kentish landscape—past 
homely farm-houses, and orchards where the 
branches of the apple-trees are bending under 
their burden of fruit, crimson and amber, green 
and russet; past Gothic villas, with their trim 
new gardens, geometrical flower beds, year-old 
gooseberry bushes, and peach -trees stretched 
upon the new red walls like the fingers of a 
skeleton hand; past hop fields, where the vines 
are climbing to the tops of the poles, and stretch- 
ing out green tendrils to their neighbors as in 
friendly greeting; past broad fields of tawny 
wheat still waiting the sickle, and vast plains of 
stubble whence the barley has been carried ; and 
so to the chalky cliffs, and the military strong- 
hold standing darkly out against a stormy sky, 
where a young moon rides like a laboring vessel 
in a sea of clouds. 

The night is rainy and blusterous; and Edi- 
tha, traveling for the first time alone, follows the 
railway porter along the slippery pier, and knows 
not into what bottomless pit she may be de- 
scending, as she gropes her way down to the Os- 
tend boat. ‘Travelers dash about wildly in the 
darkness ; every one acts as if his voyage were a 
matter of life and death, his portmanteau stuffed 
with specie or uncut diamonds, so fearful does he 
seem lest that treasure should be reft from him. 
Pushed and buffeted by her neighbors, Editha 
reaches the wet dock somehow, and pauses there 
bewildered by the ferocious snorting of the en- 
gine, which seems to be remonstrating savagely 
against enforced inaction. ‘The rain drives her 
down to the ladies’ cabin. Who knows not that 
awful scene, that modern embodiment of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta ?—an airless cupboard 
with cushioned shelves, on which bundles of 
limp h ity lie helpless, motionless, their 
heads tied up in pocket-handkerchiefs, perhaps, 
like victims about to be offered on the altar of 
Poseidon, who is already flapping against the 
sides of the vessel with prophetic threatenings. 
One prostrate female lies on the floor. ‘The 
steward—a permitted intruder, like the dusky 
guardian of a seraglio— distributes basins me- 
thodically and unblushingly, cheerfully even, as if 
they were crockery pools dealt out to the players 
in some round game. 

From this hideous scene Mrs. Westray recoils 
horror-stricken, and re-uscends to thedeck. The 








steamer is plunging ia a wretchedly head-fore- 
most fashion through the waves. Dover's lamp- 
lit crescent recedes, the castle bobs up and down 
among the clouds above the hill. The steamer 
gives a lurch, and makes as if it would turn head 
over heels, then reels frantically sideways like a 
shying horse. Shiny men in oil-skin coats and 
sou'westers stagger up and down the deck. No 
woman’s form relieves the dismal scene, and 
Editha feels that conventionality compels her re- 
turn to that hideous den below. She goes down 
again, finds a corner to sit in—room to lie down 
there is none—and tries to lose her sense of the 
surrounding horror in sleep. 

Sleep while Herman awaits her—ill, perhaps 
dying! ‘That were, indeed, impossible. She 
shuts her eyes and thinks of him, prays for him, 
prays for her darling boy at Roehampton, sepa- 
rated for the first time from his mother. She 
prays while her fellow-passengers groan and 
perform a concerted piece upon the theme of 
seasickness. 

Dawn, bleak, gray, and ghastly, a dismal 
struggle betwixt light and darkness, and the ves- 
sel, rolling, pitching, creaking, grumbling, blun- 
dering, grinds against the landing-stage at Os- 
tend. Every one rushes frantically to the gang- 
way or struggles vindictively for luggage ; touts, 
porters, and custom-house officials clamor hoarse- 
ly in the dim light. A dreary stretch of quay ; 
white houses glimmering faintly in the distance, 
dingier buildings looming dark in the foreground ; 
a slate-colored sea heaving and surging in the 
background ; of these things Editha is dimly 
conscious, as she contrives to distinguish her 
portmanteau from the mass of luggage, and to 
get it conveyed to the custom-house. Here a 
weary interval: portmanteaus laid out on a long 
counter like bodies awaiting dissection; travel- 
ers delivering up their keys; hotel touts lauding 
their several establishments on every side ; Flem- 
ish, indifferent French, broken English—Babel 
on a small scale. 

“*EStel des Ambassadeurs, family hotel — 
bats — table d’hote — English spoken—all that 
thero is of most comfortable,” says a man at 
lirs. Westray’s side, trying to possess himself of 
hay traveling-bag. 

** Yes; that is the hotel I want to go to,” she 
replies, eagerly. ‘‘Is it near?” 

“*But yes, madame, it is all near. But you 
will have a carriage for the luggage,” he adds, 
persuasively, the hotel in question being nearly a 
mile off. ‘‘ Will madame have the goodness to 
indicate to me her packets ?” 

Editha points out her solitary portmanteau, 
and gives the man the key thereof. By the ex- 
ercise of some occult influence upon the custom- 
house officer he gets the portmanteau opened, 
glanced into, locked, and handed over to him 
with expedition, and leads the way out on the 
quay, where he hands Mrs. Westray into a di- 
lJapidated vehicle drawn by two gray horses about 
the size of one English horse cut in two, and of 
less than one horse-power. ‘The commissionnaire 
mounts the box, the starveling horses shamble 
away from the custom-house over the stoniest 

Editha has ever traveled, the stunted coach 
jingles through the sleeping town of Ostend— 
not the gayest of towns even in its waking hours, 
and by this half-light a street of tombs, yawning 
porte cochéres leading to family vaults, a shabby 
church or two, and a noble expanse of paving 
stones. 

On goes the joggling equipage, the small gray 
horses tugging desperately, as if they were drag- 
ging Cleopatra’s Needle, past the town and to the 
more aristocratic portion of Ostend facing the 
digue. Here the vehicle shoots off at a tangent, 
the driver screaming vociferously and houplaing 
to an alarming extent, and suddenly twists into 
the court-yard of a big white hotel. Huge black 
letters along the facade of the mansion proclaim 
it to be ! Hotel des Ambassadeurs. 

A half-awakened waiter stands in the door- 
way, waiting for any victims from the Dover 
boat, and plucks up.a little animation on seeing 
Editha alight from her coach and pair. Night 
is still at odds with morning; every thing has a 
dim and dismal look. The hall and windows of 
the hotel are dark and shadowy, redolent of yes- 
terday’s table d’héte. 

‘**Is Mr. Westray here ?” Editha asks, eagerly. 

** An English monsieur? Yes.” 

**Is he better?” she asks. And as the man 
stares at her stupidly and is dumb, she adds, 
impatiently, ‘‘‘Take me to his room this moment, 
please. You can pay the coachman afterward. 
I am Mrs. Westray.’ 

** But certainly, madame. It is on the second 
floor. This way, madame; take the trouble to 
ascend that step.” 

The man leads the way up a broad shallow 
staircase, shining and slippery, along a corridor 
on which innumerable doors open, up another 
flight of stairs, past a landing where two plaster 
nymphs admire themselves in a large mirror, into 
another corridor, where he selects a door at which 
to knock. 

**Entrez,” says a voice within. 
man’s voice assuredly. No sick man’s voice was 
ever so deep und full. The doctor’s, perhaps. 

Mrs. Westray enters, and the waiter runs 
down stairs to pay the driver of that nondescript 
vehicle with the ragged gray horses. 

She finds herself in a large sitting-room, fur- 
nished in the usual fashion: flowered-tapestry 
curtains; amber damask-covered chairs and so- 
fas, which look as if they were meant for any 
thing rather than repose; a centre-table, with 
an impracticable inkstand; gilded vases of arti- 
ficial roses on the velvet-covered mantel-piece ; 
gilded clock, marking just the remotest hour of 
thetwelve. A lamp burns dimly on a side-table ; 
one uncurtained window, left ajar, looks out on 
the dull gray sea. ‘The waves roar monotonous- 
ly in the distance; a pale yellow light glimmers 
on the horizon. 

The room is empty, but an open door commu- 


Not Her- 





nicates with an inner room. The sick man’s 
chamber, no doubt. Editha hurries toward this 
door, but before she can cross the room a man 
comes out of that inner chamber—Hamilton 
Lyndhurst. He is very pale, and has a haggard 
look in his eyes as of one who has outwatched the 
night. 

**You here,” she cries, with a look of aver- 
sion, ‘‘ with my husband!” 

‘* Here, dear Mrs. Westray, but not with your 
husband,” he answers, going to the outer door. 
He has locked it and put the key in his pocket, 
while Editha stands in the middle of the room 
looking about her in sheer bewilderment. 

“* Where is Herman ?” she cries, distractedly ; 
and then seeing what he has done, she asks, with 
sudden horror, ‘‘ Why do you lock that door ?” 

“To the best of my belief, Mr. Westray is 
with the belligerents in the vicinity of Sedan. 
Why have I locked that door, Editha? Only 
because I would be heard by you patiently till I 
have told all my story. You might refuse to 
hear the end if I did not put some constraint on 
you. On my honor as a gentleman there is no 
shadow of disrespect in the action. Alone in a 
desert island my reverence for you would triumph 
over every meaner feeling, ‘The task I have set 
myself is to win you, Editha; to touch your heart, 
to convince your understanding, to prove to you 
that love such as mine is not lightly to be scorn- 
ed. Forgive me if I begin with a stratagem.” 

** Your honor,” she echoes, as if she had heard 
only the beginning of his speech—‘“‘ your honor 
as a gentleman! It is blasphemy against the 
name of gentleman for you to make such an ap- 
peal. It was you, then, who sent me this lying 
message, telling me that my husband was dan- 
gerously ill? Thank God, that is not true; 
thank God, even though I have been duped and 
fooled by your treachery. And now, Sir, open 
that door, and let me ‘eave this house. ‘The 
next boat will take me back to England.” 

She takes a hurried survey of the walls, look- 
ing for a bell which she may ring, summoning 
the servants of the house. In a large hotel, full 
of people, she can not be long in the power of 
this traitor. There is no bell to be seen. 

Lyndhurst interprets that eager look. 

**Do not trouble yourself about the bell,” he 
says; ‘‘it has been removed.” 

** Will you unlock that door?” she asks again, 
desperately. 

‘*Not till you have listened to me, Editha; 
not till you have heard me plead my cause. You 
could dismiss me contemptuously from your own 
house, There you were all-powerful. You did 
not s me. Love, even the guiltiest, should 
claim a noble-minded woman's pity. You were 
without compassion for my love, which, I de- 
clare to you, is not altogether an unholy passion. 
It was strong enough to outlive your scorn, hum- 
ble enongh to pardon insult, steadfast enough to 
persevere in the face of rejection. You are my 
voor Editha. Call me treacherous, if you 

ike—brutal, if you like. You must and shall 
stay with. me till you have heard all that a man 
who loves as I do can urge in extenuation of the 
wrong inseparable from love that comes too late.” 

**T will not hear you,” she answers, calmer in 
this hour of peril than he had thought to find 
her. ‘* You are talking to the winds when you 
talk tome. Can you not understand that there 
may be such a woman in the world as a wife 
who loves her husband and fears her God? Has 
your experience of life been so infamous, that you 
believe that a few specious speeches can turn a 
wife from her fidelity to the husband of her 
choice? Were I the most miserable creature 
that ever unhappy fate linked to a man she de- 
spised, you could not think worse of me than 
you do when you suppose that any baseness of 
yours, any snare you may set for me, will pre- 
vail over faithful and honest love.” 

‘** Faithful to a man who is weary of you— 
faithful to a man who never really loved you! 
Faithful in the face of that letter which I gave 
you the other day —that letter with its boldly 
avowed infidelity! No, Editha; I do not sup- 
pose you weak-minded enough for such slavish 
adherence to a violated tie, when love, real and 
perfect love, is at your feet. Consider, dearest, 
between what different destinies your choice lies. 
With Westray, neglect, abandonment, the humili- 
ating pity which the world bestows on a slighted 
wife, poverty, a ruined home; with me, love un- 
bounded, wealth without limit, all that this world 
we live in offers of the brightest and best—” 

** And dishonor—the consciousness of being 
the vilest among women!” says Editha, inter- 
rupting him. ‘‘ You are wasting your eloquence, 
Mr. Lyndhurst. Your knowledge of my sex may 
be profound, but you have mistaken the temper 
of the woman you have tried to insnare. Open 
that door and let me pass. Were we to argue 
for an hour the result would be the same. Your 
pretended love inspires no feeling in my mind 
but loathing. My contempt is so great that I 
do not even fear you.” 

The brave clear eyes look at him boldly, 
bright with invincible scorn. 

**Do you not fear me ?” cries Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst, passionately. ‘‘ Beware how you boast. 
Do you think when I lured you here I had not 
made up my mind towin you? Ah, my beloved, 
you do not know what love is in a man who 
stakes all upon one cast. Yes, I am a traitor ; 
granted—a traitor and no gentleman. I staked 
my honor against so high a prize that, let me 
but win the game, and I am happy in dishonor. 
I can afford even that you should hate me for a 
little while, Editha, for in the end you will learn 
to love me. Love such as mine must prevail. 
Do not provoke me to desperation. Consider 
what kind of man I am before you pay devotion 
with contempt. For this world’s opinion I care 
nothing. I fear nothing beyond or above this 
world. I am told that I have not very long to 
live. I am warned that if I would taste the 
sweetness of life I must win my earthly Elysium 
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quickly. I am no Ulysses, to be beaten and buf- 
feted about the world for a score of years, and 
find home and wife at the last. Now—now while 
the last glow of youth still warms my heart—now 
I must be blessed. Do you think I am a man to 
let go my prize, having sworn to win it?” 

**T think you are a villain and a coward, and 
that God is above us both,” answers Editha, un- 
flinchingly ; ‘‘and I repeat that I do not fear 
you.” 

‘*Fear the world’s malice if you defy me,” 
says Lyndhurst, in a sibilant whisper, such as 
woman’s first tempter may have breathed into the 
ear of Eve. ‘‘ Fear your lost good name, your 
hushand’s contempt—fear to face the society 
whose lawe you outraged when you came to meet 
me here. ‘Tell the world your story, and see how 
readily you will be believed. ‘The world believes 
only the worst. Appear before the world injured, 
a dupe, a sufferer, faithful in calamity, aud see 
what tender treatment you will have of its char- 
ity. Without my protection, without my love, 
you are a ruined woman. As my wife, wealth 
and power will be yours. Your innocent soul 
can not reckon the master-sway wealth holds 
over the meanness of mankind.” 

For the first time since she has entered the 
snare Hamilton Lyndhurst sees his victim trem- 
ble. But it is indignation and not fear which 
makes her frame quiver as she draws herself to 
her fullest height, sternly confronting him. 

**Once for all, will you open that door?” she 
asks. 

** Not till we have come to terms—not till you 
have given me a promise that shall bind your 
fate with mine from this day. You will leave 
this room on my arm, in the face of society, com- 
promised as Mrs. Westray, pledged to be my 
wife so soon as the law can undo one knot and 
tie another,” 

Her breath comes faster. She looks at him 
desperately, like a hunted fawn round which 
the dogs are clos- 
ing in a deadly 
circle. 

** You mean it— 
you swear that you 
will not let me 

zo?” 

** Not till I have 
your promise.” 

‘And if I ery 
aloud for help— 
call the people of 
the house ?” 

**Do you think 
I would let you be 
heard? Except the 
man who admitted 
you just now, there 
is not a creature 
astir in the house, 
and I dare say he 
has crept back to 
his hole to snatch 
a last half hour's 
sleep. No, Editha; 
Iam master of the 
situation, and Iam 
resolved to use my 
power to the utter- 
most.” 

“Then God help 
and pardon me in 
my extremity!” 
she cries, with 
clasped hands and 
eyes uplifted, and 
with one wild rash 
flies to the window 
which stands ajar, 
the long casement 
window opening on 
a frail balcony. 

Her hand is on 
the latch ; another 
moment and she 
will have thrown 
herself over that . 
shallow balcony to certain death. Quick as Lynd- 
hurst is, he is not a breath too soon. He grasps 
her arm and drags her back into the room. 

‘*Great God,” he cries, in a choking voice, 
‘she is mad!” and holds her fur an instant mo- 
tionless, powerless, in his agonized clutch. 

Suddenly, as she looks at him half in terror, 
half in anger, his face changes, with an awful 
mysterious transformation she has never seen be- 
fore in the human countenance, haply may nev- 
er see again. He gives one faint, choking cry, 
tears at his breast with conyulsive hand for a 
moment, and then falls like a stone figure over- 
turned at its base—falls with a shock that makes 
the room tremble, and lies at her feet still as 
clay. 

Her shriek rends the air. All the passion and 
terror of the last half hour find relief in that 
wild cry. Not once, but again and again she 
screams, with frantic appeal for, help from man 
or Heaven; but the figure stretched at her feet, 
face downward, does not stir. 

Inyolantarily she looks round again for the 
bell that is not there. Needless the bell now, 
for her:cries have been heard, ‘There is a hur- 
rying of feet in the corridor, a yigorous hand 
tries to open the door vainly. Voices are heard 
consulting hastily; a few moments’ delay, and a 
key is in.the lock, the door opens, and foremost 
among an eager little group enters Herman West- 
ray. 

Those piercing shricks have brought him—a 
wakeful sojourner,in a room half a dozen doors 
off—to the help of a stranger. 

It is something more than a common surprise 
to find that the wild appeal for succor came from 
the wife whom he supposed in the safe shelter of 
Bridge End House, Fulham... Stranger, more 
awful is it, to see that prostrate figure with hid- 
den face. 














‘* Editha!” 

She flings herself upon his breast, sobbing 
hysterically. 

**Oh, thank God! thank God!” she cries. 
“‘T knew He would not abandon me in my 

eril.” 

** Editha, in Heaven’s name what brings you 
here?” asks her husband, stupid with amaze- 
ment. He has been roused from an uneasy 
morning sleep by those awful screams of hers, 
has hurriedly huddled on his clothes, half 
awakened, and is not in a condition for grasping 
the meaning of things quickly. 

**T'll tell you by-and-by,” she sobs. ‘* Will 
some one,” looking round at the agitated group 
in the doorway, “‘ look to him ?” 

She points, with a look of loathing, to the 
fallen figure. The by-standers hurry forward 
and kneel down beside it, and try to raise the 
massive shoulders, heavy as marble. 

** Who is that man?” cries Herman. 

“Your friend, Mr, Lyndhurst.” 

‘** Editha!”’ lie exclaims, looking at her with 
unutterable horror. Of all names that could be 
spoken at such a moment there is none more 
ominous to Herman Westray’s ears than this. 

‘** Yes, he fell down in a fit just now. Had 
they not better fetch a doctor ?” 

** Let him die where he fell!” cries Herman, 
beside himself. ‘* How did you come to this 
place? Why do I find vou with that man?” 

He is reckless who hears him. Happily there 
are no English listeners; but the fact is indiffer- 
ent to him in his passion, No sense of pra- 
dence restrains him—no consideration for his 
wife’s reputation ties his tongue. 

‘* What brought you here?” he gasps. 

**T came in answer to a telegram from you, 
telling me that you were here, dangerously ill— 
telling me to lose no time.” 

**T sent no such telegram, 
message.” 
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She looks at him in blank amazement. Can 
he doubt her? Can any evidence shake his faith 
in her purity ? 

She has believed him guilty on the testimony 
of his own handwriting, bet she is not the less 
wonder-stricken to find he can suspect her. 
And yet her presence here with that dead man 
is circumstantial evidence strong enough to blast 
the reputation of a modern Lucretia. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
“Tf you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 
Lorp Eartswoop, bored to death in a Nor- 


_wegian pine forest, is recalled suddenly to the 


boredom of civilization by a telegram brought by 
a mounted messenger from Christiania, a mes- 
senger who has been two days finding his lord- 
ship. 

** Bless my soul!” exclaims Lord Earlswood 
before opening the missive, ‘‘ is it to say the Fri- 
volity is burned down, I wonder? ‘Theatres gen- 
erally are burned down in the long-run. Car- 
penters will indulge in a foolish preference for 
lighting their pipes in a hurry, and throwing un- 
extinguished lucifer-matches among their shav- 
ings. Good for the building interest! Haw!” 

Thus to his faithful companion, Captain 
Shlooker, late of the Fusiliers. 

‘*Hope it isn’t the theatre,” says Shlooker, 
sympathetically. ‘* Jolly little box. Nicest 
house in London. Splendid woman, Mrs. Bran- 
dreth.” 

‘* Don’t say that again,” exclaims his lordship, 
irritably ; ‘‘ it’s not original. You've made the 
same remark half a dozen times a day for the 
last fortnight.” 

** Well, there isn’t mach to talk about in a 
Norwegian hut. No morning papers, no club, 
no corner, And you're not a great hand at 
starting subjects,” 





HERMAN WESTRAY ENCOUNTERS A PAINFUL SURPRISE. 


She feels for it in her pocket. Even in her 
confusion she remembers putting that telegram 
in her pocket after reading it for about the twen- 
tieth time, on board the steamer, by the dim 
light of the cabin lamp. It is not to be found. 
She must have dragged it out with her handker- 
chief, and dropped it perhaps in that wretched 
hackney-coach which brought her to the hotel. 

‘*T have lost it; but it does not matter.” 

** Not in the least,” he answers, in a curious 
tone; and at this moment the attention of hus- 
band and wife is called from their own affairs to 
that prostrate figure round which the hotel peo- 
ple are gathered. ‘They have raised it from the 
ground, and the awful face looks up at them, the 
eyes fixed and open, staring horridly as in some 
sudden terror. Gray and dull is that stony face ; 
heavily hang those limbs, as they lift up the fig- 
ure that was once Hamilton Lyndhurst, and lay 
it on the amber-covered sofa, ‘They fall back 
when their work is done, in a shuddering group, 
murmuring compassionately, 

**Le pauvre homme—un si bel homme—mort 
comme ¢a, si subitement; un vrai coup de fou- 
dre; mais c’est effrayant.’’ And then some one 
cries, 

**Mais cours done, Georges; va trouver un 
médecin,” 

Little need of a doctor to affirm the appalling 
fact. The arrest has come. The sentence has 
been pronounced. The selfish sensual soul, 
which has never known an aspiration beyond 
earthly happiness, has gone to its account. 

“Come away, Editha,” Herman says, sternly ; 
““come away from this revolting scene.” And 
then he says in a whisper, close to her ear, as 
they leave the room together, ‘* Your lover has 
not enjoyed his triumph long. Retribution has 
trodden on the heels of guilt a little closer than 
usual,” 





‘*T expect to be talked to,” replies Earlswood, 
grandly. 

** As to remarking that Mrs. Brandreth is a 
sple—well, I won’t say it again—that is only a 
spontaneous burst of feeling on my part. I ad- 
mire her immensely.” 

‘Bother your admiration! I don’t believe 
you'd stand a box of Jouvin’s gloves to save her 
from starvation.” 

‘** Hadn’t you better read your telegram, and 
see if the Frivolity is burned down?” inquires 
the captain, blandly. 

His lordship, thus reminded, hitches a glass 
into his eye, and peruses the document in ques- 
tion. 

It tells him nothing about the Frivolity Theatre. 
The message is from the housekeeper at Redhill 
Park, telling him that Lady Earlswood is dan- 
gerously ill, and urging his immediate return. 

The message has been sent out from the head 
office three days ago—at least three days more 
must elapse before he can reach England. His 
presence at that sick-bed can be of little use, can 
afford small solace, he thinks, for her ladyship and 
he have been at daggers drawn throughout the 
seven years of their wedded life, having a differ- 
ent way of thinking upon every subject. But he 
is quite ready to obey the summons ; and he and 
Captain Shlooker concentrate their somewhat 
limited intellects into one focus, and apply them- 
selves to the task of getting back to England as 
soon as possible. 

They have an arsenal of guns, a small cart- 
load of fishing rods and tackle, a few hundred- 
weight of tinned provisions and other stores to 
dispose of, to say nothing of their portable dwell- 
ing-house, portable boats, and other gear. These 
they leave to be packed and shipped by guides 
and servants, two of which incumbrances Lord 
Earlswood has brought in his train. Then, un- 








attended save by his fuithful shadow, Captain 


Shlooker, Lord Earlswood starts for England. 

He disembarks from the Norwegian steamer 
at Hall, within four days of his receipt of the 
telegram from Redhill Park, just in time to catch 
the London express, without stopping to have 
so much as a ‘‘brandy-and-soda,” as Captain 
Shlooker remarks pathetically on the platform, 
his ease-loving soul disapproving this uncom- 
fortable haste. 

‘* What's the use of being in such a hurry, 
Earlswood ?” he remonstrates ; ‘* we might just 
as well have stopped for a Turkish bath and a bit 
of dinner, and gone up by the mail. I feel as if 
I'd been living up a chimney. You can’t do any 
good at Redhill,” 

‘*T know that,” answers the imperturbable no- 
bleman; ‘“‘ but I’ve been sent for, and it’s onl 
civil to go. I should like to shake hands with 
Elfrida before she dies.” 

Lady Earlswood is the fifth daughter of the 
Earl of Mercia, an intensely Saxon nobleman, 
who has chosen his children’s names from the 
chronicles of the Heptarchy. 

‘*How do you know she’s going to die?” asks 
the captain, discontentedly. It is hard lines for 
a healthy young parasite to be deprived of those 
comforts and Juxuries which are the sole recom- 
pense of his labors. ‘‘I dare say it’s only a 
whim sending for you in this way, and we might 
just as well have stopped and had another go at 
the salmon.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Shlooker,” replies 
Lord Earlswood, sternly, ‘If you don’t want 
to go to London, you can stay where you are. “I 
can exist without you. We shall have to part 
company at the Great Northern terminus, in any 
ease. You can’t go to Redhill with me, you 
know.” 

“Of course not; but I'm coming to Lon- 
don with you, anyhow. A fellow must gram- 
ble a little now and then, and that steamer was 
such a_ beastly 
hole.” 

“As to Lady 
Earlswood sending 
for me out of ca- 
price,” pursues his 
lordship, presently, 
when they are com- 
fortably seated in 
a coupé, puffing 
away at their parta- 
gas as they fly over 
the level shores of 
Humber, ‘‘ that’s 
not likely. In the 
first place, she’s 
a strong- minded 
woman; and in the 
second, she hates 
me like poison.” 

* A little wrong 
here?” interrogates 
the captain, tap- 
ping his forehead. 

**Not the least 
in the world. Aw- 
fully sensible wom- 
an, but disgusting- 
ly religious—Low, 
you know; walked 
out of church if 
she saw a fellow go 
up the pulpit stairs 
in his surplice ; al- 
ways psalm -sing- 
ing; played hymn 
tunes on a harmo- 
nium all Sunday 
evening when she 
pe i in chareb, 
an layed ‘em 
p wont bad into 
the bargain—more 
bellows than toon, 
you. know; went 
in for district vis- 
iting, and used to 
go and sing hymns over the patients in the in- 
firmary. I never sat down to dinner with her 
without being afraid of small-pox, or measles, 
or something revolting of that kind.. Then she 
called every thing sinful, except howling and 
district visiting. She was always sitting in judg- 
ment on me, and prophesying that Sralican 
would take it out of me in some fearful way for 
keeping race-horses: Used to wonder I could 
go to the City and Suburban without fearing I 
should be struck dead. Heard that I'd been seen 
at the Alhambra, and asked me if I didn’t ex- 
pect a judgment. ‘No,’ says I, ‘I’m not con- 
cerned in any chancery proceedings ;’ and then 
she shows me the whites of her eyes, and talks 
about my profanity. Now a fellow does not get 
married for that kind of thing, you know,” 

‘*Certainly not ; uncommon hard upon a fel- 
low; regular sell,” assents the captain, sympa- 
thetically. 

‘*Lord Mercia was a heavy swell of the old 
school,” says his lordship, inclining to confi- 
dence, ‘No end of ancestry; but very little 
money; left a widower with eleven children, 
eight of them daughters; let his house in Gros- 
venor Square furnished, spent mest of his time 
in chambers in the Albany, while his eight 
danghters—all with Saxon names, and all sandy- 
haired—vegetated at his castle in the north, The 
match was my mother’s doing; she thought El- 
frida’s piety would keep me in the right path. 
But one may have too much of a good thing, 
you know. If she'd drawn it a little milder, I 


| 
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could have borne it; but Sam Weller’s deputy 
Shepherd was a fool to her in the matter of 
preaching, and she hasn't his humanizing lean- 
ing toward pine-apple-rum-and-water.” 
Captain Shlooker considers his patron deserv- 
ing of infinite pity. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Embroidered Straw Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts round basket is of plaited straw, and is furnished 
with a lid. The handle is of thick straw rope, of which 
are also formed the rings on the sides of the basket and 
on the lid. The basket is four inches high, and the lid 
measures five inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
‘The lambrequin which trims the basket (see Fiz. 1, page 
573) is worked on a foundation of gray cloth, and is 
furnished with an application of black velvet, fastened 
on with single stitches of gray saddler’s silk. ‘Ihe stems 
and sprays are worked in half-polka and herring-bone 
stitch with green silk. 


Designs for Scarfs, Veils, etc.—Darned Tulle. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese designs are worked on black or white tulle 
with black silk or white glazed cotton, as shown by the 
illustrations. 





A WORD ABOUT INDIGO. 
ROBABLY Biddy at her tub and Richard at the 
vat, daily using the pretty azure fluid so essential in 
their labors, are not less profoundly ignorant concerning 
the origin and preparation of this powerful adjunct in 
their customary avocations than is the mistress in the 
parlor or the esquire who owns the mill. 

The best, we are told, is imported from Asia. On 
remote East Indian plantations, where the soil is pe- 
culiarly rich and damp, the ‘‘ blue-dye plant” is exten- 
sively cultivated. It is a biennial, of a lovely green hue, 
and bears a profusion of bright red flowers. ‘The leaf- 
lets are arranged alternately one above another on each 
side of the leaf-stalk, and the brilliant blossoms, from 
the manner of position at the summit of the flower-stalks, 
are said to resemble in appearance a butterfly; and 
nothing ean be prettier than long rows of them making 
graceful obeisance to mother earth for having bestowed 
upon them the crowning honor of helpfulness in the 
world’s affairs. 

Five petals compose this blossom, each so remarkable 
in structure as to have received from botanists its own 
special name, Uppermost waves the “‘ flag” or ‘‘ stand- 
ard,” supported in position by a pair termed ‘ wings.” 
Sometimes it appears that these two are joined, present- 
ing the appearance of a fairy bark, from which uprises 
in regal beauty the scarlet pennon, 





VicoGNne Basque. 


A little lower down shoot out companion guardians, hollow 


flower leaves, containing stamens and pistil, and protecting them from rain; combined, these are 
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valuable coloring matter 







an A he 
Fig. 1, Double Page. } ATO be washed out by approach- 
uo 2ee ing rains; and in July the 


‘clipping party” go over the 
plantation, cutting right and left, to be followed by another company of Hindoo 
laborers, who gather, bind, and load upon carts the thickly strewn green leaves 
and tender twigs. The planter, sheltered by an immensely broad-brimmed hat, 
and riding in a car fastened to an elephant’s back, superintends the work; he 
has only to use his eyes and voice, for a driver, armed with an iron rod, bestrides 
the animal’s neck, and deftly directs his gigantic steed. 

The gathered parcels are soon laid within a vat about thirty feet long and 
forty broad; by ascending steps arranged outside the building one may enter the 
inclosure, and from a platform look down upon the immense’bath filled with the 
plants. For about sixteen hours they lie in water, allowing time for fermenta- 
tion; after decomposition 
has taken place, and the 
water has become quite 
green, it is allowed to run 
into another building called 
a ‘* beating vat.” Into this 
great tub step ten or twelve 
half-naked natives, with 





Fig. 1.—Desten ror Scarrs, VEILS, ETC. 
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ther thought need 

be given to it until it 

is in full blossom ; 
planter then hastens to 


called the keel or 
boat. 

All *‘ butterfly 
plants” have the 
power of spread- 
ing their “wings” 
during the day, 
and folding them 
at night to re- 
pose within a 
tender drapery 
of green. Lin- 
neus was the 
first to discover 


of the sleep of 


The seed- 


vessel of the indigo- 
plant is not unlike that 
of the common pea. Once 
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Fig. 2.—EmprormEerReD STRAW 
Basxet.—[See Fig. 1, Page 573.] 












For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6-11. 


brigandage could be altogether suppressed. 
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skins ‘‘ already well blued,” to agitate the liquid with 
long sticks, and one might easily imagine the music of 
plashing oars and the song of merry boatmen, for they 
keep time with their voices to the movement of their 
bamboo bars. When the green liquid has_assumed a 
blue tint, it is allowed to settle, leaving a sediment at 
the bottom. After an interval, through taps made at 
equal distances in the sides of the vat, the liquid is drawn 
off, and remaining is found a soft, blue, pulpy matter 
of the consistency of cream; and now this blue cream 
must be boiled until froth or scum no longer rises to 
the surface, and it becomes ‘as smooth as liquid glass.” 
Coarse cloths stretched over wooden frames now receive 
it. Gradually every particle of water is strained off, 
leaving a soft, cheese-like substance, which, though 
ready for use, could not bear the tug of long travel, and 
to be sent away as merchandise, must be packed into 
boxes having perforated bottoms, and every drop of wa- 
ter forced out by mechanical pressure. It is now cut 
into small cakes about three inches square, and for three 
months left in a drying house. It can now be sent 
away, and finds ready market all over the world. Not 
only is it used for dyeing blue, but is essential for the 
production of almost every other color. It may seem 
strange that while the indigo paste is a deadly poison, 
the indigo-plant itself is entirely harmless. 

Pliny mentions the dye as a preparation from a veg- 
etable substance, but had no knowledge of the plant 
which furnished jt, or of the processes of preparation. 
As an article of commerce in England, mention is made 
of it by Lord Bacon in a letter written in King James’s 
reign (early part of the seventeenth century). In the 
latter part of the century it is again alluded to as an 
export from America. In 1732 the plant was extensive- 
ly cultivated in and exported from Jamaica, and has, to 
some extent, been raised in our own Southern States, 
but it is conceded that the finest is brought from the 
Bengal Presidency. Of that imported from India the 
ayerage price is given as $1 15 per pound, while Ameri- 
can indigo sells at 50 cents per pound. 





GREEK BRIGANDS. 
GOOD deal of misapprehension exists in regard 
to Greek brigands. ‘The country is far safer now 
than it used to be, and if the ‘Turkish government 
would co-operate with the government of King George, 
At present, if robbery is committed and the brigands 


are pursued, they have only to cross the frontier to be in comparative security. ‘The Greeks are al- 


ways on the look- 
out for brigands, 
and are doing their 
best to suppress @ 
them; two mem- 
bers of the broth- 
erhood were re- 
cently captured at 
Nauplia, whither 
they had gone in 
order to escape 
by sea. Since the 
murders on the 
Marathon road no 
less than three hun- 
dred brigands have 
been captured, and 
seventeen were said 
to be awaiting exe- 
eution’ at the com- 
mencement of this year. 

It was, moreover, proposed 
that the bodies 
should be hung 
in chains, as a warn- 
ing to others, in vari- 
ous conspicuous parts of 
the country. Whether this 


doubtful. 


of soldiers for the long 


road. 


of watch and purse. 


supposed to be worth 
robbing, is to make a 
certain expedition on a 
certain day, the chances 
are greatly increased 
that the brigands will 
swoop down from the 
mountains, put to rout 





Fig. 2.—Borper 1x Wuite Emprotwery.—[See Fig. 1, Double Page. } 

















will be done is perhaps 
It is still deemed 
necessary to have an escort 


Marathon, but for shorter dis- 
tances it is unnecessary. 
stance, the road to Eleusis is quite secure; and on one occasion we rode out 
into the country alone, for several miles, in the direction of Sunium, returning 
by the coast near Munychia and Phalerum, and so back to Athens by the Piraeus 
Although we met several men armed with fowling-pieces, and very sime 
ilar to the imprisoned brigands in general appearance, not one of them seemed 
inclined to give up his occupation of woodcock-shooting even for the five minutes 
which, with a loaded gun leveled at our head, might have sufficed to relieve us 
It is probable that almost any journey might be under- 
taken with safety if it were kept secret. 
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the escort, which consists of some five or six 
soldiers, and rob the traveler. It should be 
stated that the government authorities are al- 
ways most willing to supply an escort to visitors, 
and to offer them every facility in the prosecu- 
tion of their travels. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. E. B.—All the large furnishing stores now have 
furniture in designs after Eastlake. We do not give 
addresses. 

Lovisr B.—Bandoline will not assist in making your 
hair wave, and is no longer used by hair-dressers, be- 
cause it makes the hair unnaturally smooth and glossy. 
Use one large hair-pin on each side for waving your 
hair. Dampen the hair slightly, and put it up on this 
large crimping-pin just before going to bed. Make 
the pin come as closely as possible to the middle part- 
ing of the hair, in order that the large waves may begin 
there, as they would do if nature had made them. To 
have the hair look natural is now the fashion. 

A 1a Mopzs.—Your suggestions about your hat are 
very good, provided silk hats are worn this fall, At 
present we can not tell you how that will be. 

Jane L.—White llama shawls are very little worn. 
If you must have a lace shawl, your best investment 
of $50 will be in a good substantial black Hama shawl. 

Emma N. N.—For your neat black silk dress you 
should have a plain cuirass basque piped on the edge, 
a deep round apron over-skirt merely hemmed, and a 
single shirred or pleated flovnce on the lower skirt. 

A Svsscetner.—Wear buckskin gloves to whiten 
your hands. Also sleep in a pair of large, loose kid 
gloves in which you have rubbed cold-cream or else 
camphorated ice. 

Youne Morure.—You should have a plain wrapper 
of plaid pressed flannel. Wear the loose Henri Trois 
sacque and long round over-skirt. Pleated waists 
with drawing strings under the belt are suitable. 

Grera.—Your sample of brown very nearly ap- 
proaches the Centennial shade. It should be trimmed 
with the same shade of silk or velvet; if you wish to 
use it for only part of a costume, you should get brown 
plaid with perhaps some bars of crimson. Hamburg 
edging is made by machinery. 

Mrs. L. R. R.—Your écru batiste over dress should 
have a lower skirt of the same, and under these should 
be a white skirt. 

Mas. J. W. B. C.—A cape with your cambric suit 
will be very pretty for town or country. 

Bonny Be.t.—You can have your white crape shawl 
dyed black and made into a basque (or a sacque) and 
over-skirt. You should make simply a deep apron 
over-skirt, trimmed with the netted fringe now on the 
edge of your shawl. If you wish it more elaborate, 
get black guipure insertion for rows down the basque 
and tablier. 

Bos Fox.—Address cards to “ Mr. and Mrs. Smith,” 
not “Mr. Smith and lady.” A popular fashion for 
wedding-cards is a note sheet with some such formula 
as this: “Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jones desire the pleas- 
ure of your company at the marriage of their daughter 
Eleanor to Mr. John Smith, on Thursday evening, 
September Fifth, at eight o’clock. .No. 2222 Jefferson 

Street.” 

Henagrerra.—Do not put on your hat until after the 
ceremony, just as you goto the carriage. Have a brown 
camel’s-hair basque and over-skirt, with silk skirt and 
sleeves, Your traveling hat should be a toque of chip 
or of felt, trimmed with velvet. Wear no jewelry but 
your brooch and sleeve-buttons when t ling; if 


Dr. Prerce’s Compound Extract of Smart- 
Weed, or Water-Pepper, is not recommended as 
a cure-all. It should not be classed with the 
patent nostrums of the day. No patent has been 
obtained or asked for upon it. It is nota secret 
medicine, the chief ingredient being made known 
in the name chosen to designate it. But it is 
claimed to be a superior Extract, made in a sci- 
entific manner, from fresh plants and roots, by a 
cold process; heat, which is used in making all 
other Extracts of Smart-Weed, being objectiona- 
ble, as it destroys most of the medical virtues 
that reside in the plant, as stated in the Ameri- 
can Dispensatory and by other most excellent 
authorities. In the modest-looking little weed 
found growing by the roadside is found a more 
efficacious remedy, when combined with Jamaica 
Ginger and other modifying agents, for Diar- 
rhea, Dysentery, Summer Complaint, Pain and 
Colic, than has heretofore been known to the 
medical profession. Dr. Pierce’s Extract is sold 
by druggists. —[ Com. ] 








Ir may seem ridiculous to offer confidential counsel 
to the ladies through the public press, but when we 
recommend them to use “‘ Larmp’s BLoom or Yours” at 
the toilet, we do so knowing that if our advice is taken 
they will never be suspected of having followed it, be- 
cause their complexions will be so exquisitely life-like 
as weil as beautiful that all the world will believe them 
natural. Sold by all druggists. —[Com.] 





Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly ha 


vented Copyi oon Bantry patterns may be t wu 
le 8 


Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 





Patented System 3 af Dress: Cutting, 


The above cut represents how sony unlike a a 
is this valuable system of cutting. It 

romana and is similar to the method 
of cuttin; by the best tailors. A tpg ol of it 
ble the most inexperienced to 


pose © fasta the fall and winter months, for the pur- 
Those wishing to teat must cond 


eakay, from the first dessin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representin, 
modes, These are duplicated in trimmed patterns o 
=. or tissue-paper for $9 00 and sah 00 per dozen. 

8. T. Taytor’s im et fashion is, “Le Bon 
Ton,” “ La Mode Elgante, ” and itevee'd de la Mode,” 
rank first amon, n journals. ee re- 
ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 


8S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY. 


DR. WISHART’S WORM SUGAR 
DROPS, as a Vermifuge for Children, has stood the 
test of ten years. Thousands of mothers can testify 
that they are reliable. They are prompt in their action 
and agreeable to the taste—no trouble to induce chil- 
dren to take them. Sold by all Druggists at 25 cents a 
nad or sent by Mail on receipt of the price at the 

Principal Depot, No.232 N. Second St. »Philadelphia,Pa, 








from the upp ment with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


pe nam a and samples sent free to an —_— 
Orders by mail attended to with speci: 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New } York. 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











you like to add a chain and ear-rings on the morning 
of your marriage, do so. 

Ignozance.—Get more dark blue silk for a basque 
and tablier, with sleeves and lower skirt of gray. Or 
else you can have all the dress of gray, and trim with 
blue pleatings and bows. 

C. M. 8.—Make your plaid écru batiste with a belted 
basque and deep round over-skirt, trimmed with a gathe 
ered ruffie of the same, or else écru guipure lace, 

Ex..cevorx.—If you wish to avoid drinking wine 
without attracting attention to your abstinence, you 
should let your glass be filled and leave it untouched. 
Black coffee in small cups is the last thing served at 
dinner. 

R. L. C.—The Ugly Girl Papers contain all the 
information we have to give about the care of the 
complexion and hair. We have not space to discuss 
individual cases. The book will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mas. K. E. M.—Make the white silk dress with pleat- 
ings of tulle around the bottom and on the deep apron 
and sash. The basque is high and plain, with a bunch 
of orange flowers in frout. The brown silk suit should 
have a basque, sacque, and apron trimmed with fringe 
and velvet. The camel’s-hair suit will also require a 
long Joan of Arc basque and a Henri Trois sacque 
deeper in front than behind. The sleeves and skirt 
should be of brown silk. 

Inquimen.—The New York Fashions of the present 
number of the Bazar will give you the earliest hints 
about fall bonnets. Plaids will certainly be worn 
again, yet plain colors are the safest investment. 

Frrvo.ovs.—Marie Stuart frills are stil] worn. There 
is no prettier way of arranging lace for the neck. 
Thread lace is very fashionable in the neck and wrists 
of silk dresses, If you want much fullness, you can 
have a pleating of doubled crépe lisse inside the lace 
next the skin; then put a jabot of lace down the front. 
Coat sleeves are worn quite short to display long-wrist- 
ed gloves. Buff and pale gray gloves are best with 
dressy costumes, and are worn in the evening with 
any toilette except with full dress, when invisible 
tints are preferred. 

Mus. J. Y. 8.—Probably you put too much trimming 
on your dresses for a short figure. It is not necessary 
to trim your black silk elaborately in order to have it 
stylish. Put two knife pleatings on the lower skirt; 
have a deep apron edged with fringe or a pleating, 
with puffed back breadths; make the basque as simple 
and plain as you can. It is too soon to decide wheth- 
er polonaises will be worn again in the winter. Sacques 
will be worn for wraps. You do not make your ques- 
tion about the alpaca suit plain. 

Scsre.—Get a brown chip toque if you want a hat 
for fall wear only; if for winter, get a felt toque. 
Trim with a velvet binding on the brim, and some 
folds around the crown, with loops high behind. Then 
add a wing of brown or scarlet. 

An Ovp Sunsortnen.—Do not change your wedding 
dress after coming from church, unless you are to trav- 
el, in which case you should not put on your traveling 
dress until the moment of your departure. You should 
make your white organdy with a fitted basque, antique 
sleeves, long train trimmed with many knife pleatings, 
and a deep apron. If you wear it over white taffeta 
silk, it will be imp: d in ap but will be 





much more expensive, The veil should be of tulle 
without a hem. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose —- i illustrated Reduced Price- 
ble Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. KHAM. 


CHAS. ‘ECKH. 
717 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 








MOTHS fem 


Exterminated !! 


In FURNITURE, 
most delicate color or goods, The expense for mate- 
rial and labor to clear them from the largest Parlor 
Suit will not exceed One Dollar. For ONE DOL- 
LAR we will forward récipe and instructions, and 
@vaRanter all we claim or refund the money. We re- 
fer to any National Bank in our city, and the Commer- 
mercial Agency of Messrs, Dunn & Co, 

NEWTON & ee Brvenamrton, N.Y. 


should have 


LAP $ “UNDER-BRAIDER, 





Price, $2.50. Name 
Aue for oot For Circulars, Price- 
LAPHAM M) MPG } CO., Marion, 


‘JBOY J.P. COATS’ BLACK 














DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circul 





THREAD for your MACHINE. 











By 


A new and powerfn! novelist has arisen, * * * It is 
seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with 
the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has pro- 
duced. * * * Mr. Benedict is a real dramatist, as this 
story of a girl, passionate, unprincipled, scheming, 
and worldly, and of her lover, not ambitious nor par- 
ticularly worldly, but self-indulgent and unscrupn- 
lous, amply proves; told, as it is, in language that 
could scarcely be more expressive if it were that of 
personal experience. Fanny St. Simon is the creation 
of true insight. We don’t remember any picture of the 
unregenerate, natural man—if we may be allowed the 
expression of a young woman—more powerful than 
this of Fanny St. Simon, with impulses of mixed good 
and bad, but without principle and with only enough 
propriety to keep her tolerably straight before the 
world. Her calm philosophy in misfortune, her per- 
fectly Bohemian tastes, her readiness to extract every 
drop of honey from the commonest weed, her cheerful- 
ness when there is net even a wild flower to pick; her 
gentle kindness to all helpless creatures except men, 


ST. SIMON’S NIECE. 


A NOVEL. 
FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


' 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





and her patient good-humour with tiresome stupid- 
ity; her power—born of her actress nature and tastes 
—of shining in the grand and respectable world, and 
her unfeigned delight in getting off her stilts and 
sporting in her natural Bohemian element with crea- 
tures as unlicensed as herself; her cruel, tigress na- 
ture toward those who have injured her or any one 
she loves, in which forgiveness and compassion are 
qualities unknown; and finally, her passionate devo- 
tion, uncontrolled by any laws of God—or of man, 
save such as bare respectability must obey—or con- 
siderations for the rights of others, and as merciless 
in its cruelty to the beloved object as to any other 
where its amour-propre has been wounded or its pur- 
poses thwarted ; these qualities make together a very 
interesting and very striking picture of a quite con- 
ceivable character. * * * We rejoice to recognize a 
new novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts 
powerfully some of the most striking and overmas- 
tering passions of the human heart.—Spectator, Lon- 
don. 








MY DAUGHTER ELINOR..... 
MISS VAN KORTLAND...... 


MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE... 


ST. SIMON’S NIECE.......... 


JOHN WORTHINGTON’S NAME. 


FRANK LEE BENEDICT’S NOVELS, 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


. .8vo, Paper, $1 co; Cloth, $1 
.8vo, Paper, $1 oo ; Cloth, $1 
.8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 
.8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 
8vo, Paper, $1 oo ; Cloth, $1 
.8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1° 











t@> Harrsr & Broruzrs will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


OOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and 
Pat, Adjustable Mirrors 


In which we can a ves a8 others see us, 
front, side, and back eo at ee aw 
ae Py SCOTTRON & ELLIS, late 
WHLARD, 4 77 anal ail Strest, New fa 
stamp for 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern, The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ avopurese Rigs 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA K bed 


2 





GIRL’ 3 WATER PHC (for girl from 
ears old) 


KIN 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with ag 
front Over-skirt and bp a SHIH... cores nas 


pag tated, Laas (for bo: or bay om 2to5 years old) “ 
FULL DR (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian be ari Trained Over-skirt, and | 
Round Skirt).......-..-ssesesee ccmncesaneece 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY'S LINGERIE Lge be acque, Corset 
Cover, Night yn Yoke Night ress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........-+-..--ss++« be 
LADY'S POSTILION-BAS UE WRAPPER.. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for Gap: 
from 4 to 12 * owe oe RET ERE ES ey # 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) « 


GIRL'S Pkg, wt Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Overs 
skirt, Low-Necked Over pe and Bretell Ne | 
tanto (for NO at 


from 2 to 13 years old) 
MISSES’ BAT’ ‘ING OR av. 
NA STIG ad 


—- POLONALSE WALKING suit, with 
poe Bek) and Square Front............. “2 
WATER PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and | 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED. 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............-++ “s 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, bi Knee Pantaloons, and —- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 
‘ol. VII. 
Sack Overcoat, Don- 
Walking Soe Double- 


YOUTH'S WARDROB 
Sie Beeesten English 
Breasted Vest, and 8 





exGLii BA ‘SQUE LONG ate OM “ys 
an 
LKING SKIRT oer “ 
HENRI TROIS ag on oe pe with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... e 4 
wiemaiTralo SAC < with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi- 


“ 19 


LADY’S R 
and —- Riding Skirt)..........+..+-+++ 
only ASQUE, with — Apron and Demi 


ined Skirt 
UE, with Apron Front Over- 
rept Skirt (for is from ut to 18 years old) “* 
mma DEM of 





B ER 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED “ 


SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT 
ND WALKI SKIRT... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING 8UIT “ 43 
ENGLISH ren “he with Long Apron - Front 
and Clin in mi-Train | 48 
— STED WALKING JACKET, 
ress Ce and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
wor H bag hd AND FULL- — 
TRIMMED SKIRT......... Packvaecsvepece “ 61 
Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED oe UE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................ > 
Lone FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk. ep 
FURLINED GiRCULAR, with Three-quarter | s 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
nal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
ae ae Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 oe ti 
JOAN "OF. yen “BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
and Le RE Pre o 
HENRI TROIS | UE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walkin iG SKATE... ine cecsscccs cess Ore 
MA — with Bhived Tablier and Walking | " 
Bo. Racccescdascvoseeccsesvecsocssecenevs 
ag y= B. UE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walkin; PGi ccs ccdvcdvevecsccscass . 19 
CHILD'S “WARDROBE, Box -P’ 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacaue ap 8 chil 
PLEATED BA toe Sian ere Det Ct 21 
TED B. yron Co a 

Round mat and Walking Skirt....... “2 
MANGUERITE a ANDO ER-SKIRT, | 
with Walking Skirt. .............ssesesseees 
FRENCH WA cING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Lon nN Triple’ Apron, and | 

me Walking Skirt.......ccsccesesessecees 26 
Le with Cardinal Cape, oS oil 

sey — ay Walking Skirt............. coves ** 88 


The Publishers will send either Panor by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife 8 ep The Cure is 0 to Ee Eee” one 25 ry reeed for 
Pn PARK RK & MeLEISH, No. 21 East 16th a4 N. ¥ 


FR22noLD INSTITUTE, FREEHOLD, 
Boardi 














New Jersey.—A -School for ao. 
Rev. A. G. C. ERS, Principal. 





September 4, 1875.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


583 





GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 
Face A 


Cures N che, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

Dr. William Page, of No. 265 4th Avenu 
New York, suffered for many years with stiffness an 
intense pain in his knee, and at times was unable to 
walk, caused by an injury received on the Hudson 
River Railroad. Tried every remedy that skill or 
science could devise without benefit. Gres’ Lini- 
ment Joprpz oF Ammonia gave instant relief and ef- 
fected a complete cure. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 
a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
— Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Price 50 cts. Sample and 










circular mailed on — of price 
> + ~ and two stamps. y Agents 
ssi 4 “ wanted. 
> MINOR: & GRANNISS, Sole 


Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1875. 


There is no monthly Mag: zine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literatare, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 
eler. x 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer's Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Haresn’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WerKry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Suusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar ec e 





The First and Main Object of Reading is to get Information. 





HOOKER’S 
CHILDS BOOK OF NATURE. 





Part 1. Plants, 60 cts.; Part II. Animals, 65 cts.; Part III. Air, Water, 
Light, Heat, &c., 65 cts. The Three Parts bound in 1 volume, $1 60. 





Ag a READING-BOOK FOR ScHOOLs, as a class-book for beginners in Scrence, and as 
an aid in training children in HABITS OF OBSERVATION, this book is without a rival. 





From G. F. MoCie.uan, President of School Board, Washington, D. C. 
We have adopted Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature for general use in our public schools, as an auxiliary 


reader, and find it doing splendid work. 


From E. A, Doourrrie, County Superintendent of Schools, Carrellton, TU. 


I have been using Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature all of the year. 


Last year I supplied the teachers, 


and they used them as a guide in giving oral instruction, but last fall I put the first book into the primary, 


and the other two into the intermediate department. 


great. improvement on the oral plan. 


I am well pleased with the result, and believe it is a 


From C. A. Lisux, Principal of High-School, Burlington, Iowa. 


Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature is in use in the schools of this city. 


I can not commend it too highly. 


It merits all that is claimed for it. 


From Henny H. Betrizxn, Principal of Dore School, Chicago, Ill. 


Iam much pleased with your Child’s Book of Nature. I think it might be used with great advantage, 
both as 2 relief from severe toil and as an appetizer, exciting a desire in the child's mind for a larger ac- 


quaintance with nature. 


I like the spirit of the book, and its freedom from technicalities. In the hands of the average teacher it 


must be productive of good results, 


From Evezns W. Hrtearn, Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature is an excellent work for the purpose for which it is designed, viz., 
to excite the interest of children in the study of the natural sciences. , 


From M. W. Boomer, Principal of Franklin School, Chicago, Ill. 


With sentiments so elevating, language so choice and easy of comprehension, instruction so correct and 
extensive without becoming tedious in its details, the book can not fail to meet the end for which it was in- 
tended. As a supplementary reading book, I have never met with one that comes up to my ideal so com- 


From G. L. Morse, Seeretary of Board of Education, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature has my approval so far that I shall recommend its adoption by our 
board, and have little doubt but you will be favored with our order in the autumn. Can I say more? 


pletely. 


From Wx. Lytiz, Superintendent of Publie Schools, Oskaloosa, 
We have used the Child's Book of Nature in our schools for two years and are well pleased with the 


From W. H. Menten, Superintendent of Schools, Delaware Co., Iowa, 


I am quite an admirer of Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, and would be glad to see it quite generally 
introduced as a reading book in the fourth and fifth Reader grades of all our schools, 


From D. Burt, State Superintendent of Schools, Minnesota, 
The Child’s Book of Nature meets a want which has been long felt, but which has been hitherto un- 


supplied. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent 
to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





Suplee Easy-Threading Needles 


FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 
Needle can be threaded 
100 times a minute 
In the dark. 

Put up in packages of 144 
.», needles in 24 elegant bronze 
jay, and gold Peon cases. 75 
‘ey cents per Dozen. For Sam- 






Address SUPLEE NEEDLE 
CO., 689 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be — 
understood by those not accustomed to making the' 
own its. Every pattern we issue will be Fete | 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 





can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


AFTER A VERY 
THOROUGH. inves- 
tigation of the real merits 
of the new remedy for 
rupture, we feel that we 
should be unfaithful to 
the office of a public jour- 
nal if we should fail to 
acquaint our numerous 
readers with the fact that 
the New Elastic Truss retains the rupture ab- 
solutely at all times and under all circumstances, with- 
out any exception whatever, in any case. It is worn 
with perfect comfort night and day, and should not be 
taken off at all for the short time requisite to effect a 

rfect and peteness cure. Sold at a moderate price. 

to all parts of the country, and fitted free 

ELASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, 

roadway, corner of Amity Street, New York 
City, who furnish full descriptive Circulars. 


\ \ J HITE Stamping Powder, that will stamp perfectly 

distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, Velvet, &c., 
45c. per box by mail. Madeonly by BENTLEY & BRO., 
273 6th Ave., N. Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 








ee Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N. Y. (4g Send for Circular. 


For Hanging Pictures or | at 25 
cts. per — Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


treet. 














with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


True ror Apvertistne tv Harrern’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 31S pages, contains New Methods. 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 











Lrmrary or ConeREss, 
Coryrieut Orrice, WASHINGTON. 

To wit.: Be rr Rememsrren, that on the 27th day 
of July, Anno Domini 1875, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A SUMMER IN SCOT: % 
By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. New York: 
Hi r & Brothers. The right whereof he claims as 
‘Apion, in conformity with the laws of the United 

R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


The foregoing Certificate of Cy gp ond is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in continuation of the Nee of the 
book therein named for the further term of fourteen 

ears from January 26, 1876, when the first term of 


wenty-eight years will have expired. 
| ADIES will find profitable instruction in the 

pages of the Lady’s Book of 
Knitting and Crochet, just published. New 
England News Co., Boston, and American News Co., 
New York, wholesale agents. For sale by all booksell- 
era, news agents, trimming and fancy goods dealers, or 

led, on receipt of 50 cents, by the publisher, 

J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvass- 
era, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and popular presen 4 of Re- 
ligious Leng by Rev. Lyman Asnort; the great 
clopeedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
terature, by M’Ciinroox & Srrone ; the authentic 
Journals of the Dr. Lrvinestone, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “‘ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lenvep, D.D., wil y. For 
further particulars, address’ | AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Brorugrs, New York. 
$0290 new: staple as flour. Samples free. 
Oo M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED Sesare's.tont 
5 colors. Sample, 25 


cents. J.J. UNTERSINGER, 2ist Ward, Cinn., O. 
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DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samoen Apays Drake, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” ‘‘ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Ilustrations, Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Il. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

~ —— Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 12mo, Cloth, 


Il. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. Kk. Carenes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
oe Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of egg « also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. y Tuomas Cartyze, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [I., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Lc 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the Sc 
Modern History, Oxford. 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

VI. 

HAVEN'S MEXICO. Onur Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gu.serr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VIL 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “* Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIIlL. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: nn- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 

Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. Ciask, D.D. 

Ix. 


hool o 
With Tables and Colored 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide throngh 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemeroxe Feraimer, 
Author of “Harper’s Phrase-Book,"” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi L. GrtpeEstzeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


xL 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Faep- 
rR10k Pot.ook, Bart., one of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xii. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worth Smiru, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinit 
With an Appendix containin 
Article on “Islam.” 


College, Oxford. 
manuel Deutsch's 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XII. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srenoze F. 
Bairp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1vmo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform tn 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volwmes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


St. Simon’s Niece. By Franx Lex Beneptor. $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. = 
The Way We Live Now. By Antuony Tro.iorr. 


Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
Eglantine. By Exiza Tanor. 50 cents. 
Playing the Mischief. By J.W. De Forrst. 75 cents, 


Miss Angel. by Miss Tuaoxeray. Illustrated. 175 
cents. 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 
Iseulte. 50 cents. a 
Walter's Word. By James Parn. 175 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Tuack- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dickens. Illustra- 
ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Three Feathers. By Wx. Buaox. Illustrated. $1 00. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wersn Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Buackmors. 175 cents. 

Our Detachment. By Karuarmve Kuve. 56 cents. 

Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By Faanx Lez Benepior, $1 00. 
ea Harren & Broruers will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ea” Harprr’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 
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FACETIZ. 


A youna fellow, writing to his governor for money, 
said he was now really penitent for his follies, he had 
suffered so much. “I have drunk the cup of bitter- 
ness to the very dregs!” said be. It was perfectly 
true: he had just finished a tankard of bitters. 


csegepnenipiniasenae= 
“CANTAT VACUUS.” 

Axuep Bureiar (to Brown, who has pawned his silver 

watch and his only tea-spoon that afternoon to pay the 

water-rate). “If yer don’t instantly give up all yer 


plate and jewelry, I'll blow yer brains out! 
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“Ts tuis Hore. Fut?” 


Curran was once asked by one of his brother judges, 
“Do you see any thing ridiculous in this wig ?” 
“ Nothing but the head,” was the reply. 


ai sie A 
HONEST MEASURE. 

Big-roorrp orp Gentirman. “ Boy, can you clean 
my boots 7” 

Suarr Boy. ** ll try, if you'll only pt half at atime 
on my box.” (Aside: “ Feet you ’em—I should 
’a said eighteen a no change out. You has 
A _ your boots to measure, and ivts of it, I'll 

" 

———— 
A MUTUAL VICTORY. 
Jones, tired ot nagein with his wife, has fied ; 
At the Antipodes he “hangs his head,” 
Yet smiles—and she smiles—for their strife is past, 
And each has t’other “under foot” at last! 


pilin 
TRUE DISTINCTION. 

Mamma (im ing the occasion). “‘I like your new 
suit immensely, Gerald. But you must recollect that 
it’s not the coat that makes the gentleman.” 

Geravv. “No, mamma; I know it’s the hat.” 


J 





se all 
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COMING HOME FROM THE PICNIC. 


“L say, Tom, if I'd ’a any worn Pop’s Trowsers, I 
could ‘a eaten twicet as much.” $ 








PUSS AND THE FLY-PAPER. 


A musical amateur writes to ask if the old English 
song, “ A Single Smile,” furnished the theme of Wag- 
ner’s “ Lone grin.” : 

NOT FORTH-COMING. 

A glance from the wind’s eye. 

A curl from the head of a discourse. 

A throb from the heart of a cabbage. 

The wings of the dog which flies at strangers. 

A few “ bronzes” from the change of time. 

The oyster which contains an “ early purl.” 


aeuteilipenemes 

emporary informs us that “the attempt made 
iperemanris 0-4 a short time since to in- 
troduce an evening cos- 
tume for gentlemen, of 
velvet coat and knicker- 
bockers,” is now an ac- 
knowledged failure, “‘ al- 
though, it is said, it had 
the sanction of royalty.” 
After all, when it is care- 
fully considered, what 
more appropriate cos- 
tume could be worn at 
dinner than the “swal- 
low ?” 

—_—--—~>—-——— 

Count Latour Manu- 
bourg lost his leg at the 
battle of Leipsic. After 
he had suffered amputa- 
tion with the greatest 
courage, he saw his serv- 
ant crying, or pretending 
to cry, in the corner of 
the — aT. of 
your hypocrit tears, 
you idle dog,” said the 
master ; “‘ you know you 
are glad, for sd will 
have only one t to 
clean instead of two,” 

—_—_~>——— — 

A certain clergyman 
was sent for suddeniy to 
+4 to a cottage, where 

e found a man in bed. 
“Well, my friend,” said 
the Dp. “what in- 
duced you to send for 
me ?” 

The patient, who was 
rather deaf, a led to 
his wife. “* at does 
he say 7?” 

“3 says,” shouted the 
woman, “ what the deuce 
did you send for him 
for?” . 

Circumstances alter 

cases. There are times 


is not a tooth when it is 
a-king. 


——@ 

bogs Smith hada 
maid who used to boil 
the eggs very well by her 
master’s watch ; bat one 
day he could not lend it 
to her, because it was under , 80 she took the time 
from the kitchen clock, and eggs came up nearly 
raw. “Why didn’t you take three minutes from the 
clock as you do from the watch, Mary ?” 

“ Well, Sir,” replied Mary, “I thought that would be 
too much, as the hands are so much ‘ei 


—_.———_ 
What are they which, though always drunk, are 
never intoxicated ?—Toasts. 

—_——@—_— 

A man who cheats in short is a measure] 
rogue. If in whisky, then he is a rogue in spirit. If 
by falsifying 
his accounts, 
then he is an 
unaccountable 
rogue. If he 
gives a bad ti- 
tle to land, then 
he is a rogue 





indeed. If he 
gives short 
measure in 


wheat, then he 
is a rogue in 
grain. 
—~—— 
A man going 
home at a late 
hour in the 
night saw that 
the occupants 
of a house 
standing flush 
with the street 
had left a win- 
dow up, and he 
decided towarn 
them, and pre- 
vent a burgla- 
ry. Putting his 
head into the 


window, he 
called out, 
“Hello! i 

p—” hat 


was all he said, 
A whole pailfal 
of water struck 
him in the face, 


woman shriek- 
ed out, “ Didn't 
I tell you what 
you'd get if yon 
wasn’t home by 
nine o'clock ?” 
———~—>__—- 
“Tve risen 
from the bar to 
the bench,” 
said a lawyer 
on quitting the 
profession and 
taking up ehoe- 
making. 








ENJOYMENT. 
“Hi, Tom! quick! I’ve got into a Nest of Crabs, and they think I’m Bait!” 


The wife of Max Adeler weighs two hundred pounds ; 
when Max asks her, “‘ Shall I help you over the fence ?” 
she replies, demurely, “No; help the fence.” 


: i oe 

What beverage does a hen-pecked husband generally 
partake of ?—Cream of tartar. 

—>——_—— 

A gentleman who had the misfortune to lose his 
nose was followed by a beggar, who kept exclaiming, 
“ Heaven preserve your honor’s aye-signt !” The gen- 
tleman was at last irritated by his impudence, and 
said, ‘‘ Why do you wish 
my eye-sight to be pre- 
served ? othing ails 
my eye-sight, nor is like- 
ly'to.” 


“No, your honor,” 
said the beggar, “ but it 
will be a sad thing if it 
does, for you will have 
nothing to rest your 
fpectacles upon.” 

Secanitiiniialeiainiiesin 

“T would advise you 
to put your head into a 
dye-tub ; it’s rather red,” 
said a joker to a sandy- 
haired girl. 

*T would advise you 
to put yours into an 
oven ; it is rather soft,” 
said Nancy. 

———_- > ——_—_—_. 

“Does the Court un- 
derstand you to say that 
you saw the editor in- 
toxicated ?” : 

“Not at all, Sir; only 
T’ve seen him in such a— 
a—a flurry as to attempt 
to cut ont copy with the 
sniffers; that’s all.” 


rant. On one occasion 
he was called by mistake 
to attend a council of 
physicians in a critical 
case. After considera- 
ble discussion, the opin- 
ion was expressed by one 
that the patient was con- 
valescent. When it came 


f hy, 
nothing serious 3; I have 
cured convalescence 

twenty-four hours!” 


—_—_——_— 
We don’t know wheth- 
is to 


er muc! be 
it out of cold weather. 
t all events, there’s 
plenty of rime. 


—_——__———— 

It does not fellow, be- 
cause a person's voice is 
broken, that he can sing 





Sprinkling-carts make white pantaloons shrink to- 
ward the inner side of the walk. 


—— 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
Mrs. Jenkins “ Why, Eliza Mary, I ain’t seen yer 
for I don’t know ’ow long !” 


Exviza Mary. ‘ Jenkins, you ain't. I’ve 


been that ill I don’t seem able to get well at all!” 
rs. J. “ But a taken ng remedy ?” 
E.M. “No indeed, Mrs. Jenkins, 
power of physic.” ° 


ut I’ve taken a 





a 


\! 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


Strancer. “ Your Chickens ain’t very: Fat, Bub.” 


in pieces. Bus. “Chickens! Them be Skeeters.’ 


—_—_~>——_ 
A man who was saved 
from a’ conviction for 
horse-stealing. by the 
powerful plea of his lawyer, after his 
jary was asked. by the judge, “Honor bright, now, 
ill—you did steal that horse, idn’t you ?” 
“Now look a-hear, judge,” was the reply, “I allers 
did think I stole that hoss, but since I hearn the speech 
to that ’ere jury, I’ve got my doubts about it.” 


nittal by the 





A Sprotr-ove Arcument.—The gentleman who at- 
tributed his inability to keep his equilibrium, when 
returning from a dinner party, to the fact that he al- 
ways kept his balance at his bank, now declares that 
losing it there 
has made him 
very steady. 





When does a 


will take it, 





One of the 
stories told of 
Moliére’s time 
is of a preacher 
who, having to 
celebrate a cer- 
tain saint’s day, 
delivered the 


year I told you 
all Iknewabout 
him. Ihave not 
heard that dur- 
ing the last 
twelve months 
he has distin- 


fore nothing to 
add.” 


—————~.— 
“Charity -be- 
ns at home” is 

well defined by 

a little Sunday- 

school child as 

meaning “‘ giv- 
ing to others 
what we don’t 
want for our- 
selves.” 
> — 
Why does a 

cat run after a 

rat? — Because 

the rat runs 
away from it. 





(Stranger takes the next train home. 


Madame X—— has charming features, charming 
arms, charming hands—but she has monstrous fect. 
Just recovering from a long illness, she said, recently, 
to one of her friends, “I am still very feeble, buat I be- 
gin to be able to put one foot before the cther.” 

- ary that is not saying a little,” murmured the ex- 


cellent ; 


A rrientenep Orricer—General Alarm. 
> 
PLEASANT ALL ROUND. 

Master Wriiuir (who has just been described by vis- 
itor as ** Such an intelligent little fellow !”). “* Papa, has 
the gen’lum brought my new 2” 

Para (w ‘t see what is coming). “ Boots, Wil- 
lie? Why, what makes you ask ?” 

Master Wire. “Cause, when he came ‘fore, you 
said he was a snob; and I asked Jane what a ‘snob’ 
was, and she said a sh ker.” [Se tit 























- JEALOUSY. 


Loap or Creation. “I know now why you wouldn’t 
eat them Onions las’ Night. It was ‘cause you wuz out 
with Sam Wilkinson. Don’t Cry, fur Tears has no effeck 
on me.” 

Lavy. “You Men are so unreasonable !” 








